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WASHINGTON ;—~—. FLASHES ee 
. | nach 

Transmitted by Max F. Baer | grou 

RECENT LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS ey 

shar} 

Total employment: In June, 1960, civilian labor force | he 
and total employment were at record levels. Civilian labor force, naut: 
numbering 73.0 million, was up by 1.7 million from year before | while 
and nonfarm employment almost matched this unusually large in- large 
crease, with gain of 1.6 million to total of 68.6 million workers. | indus 
Farm employment, however, was 400,000 lower than a year earlier. openi 
These and following data were submitted to us by Bureau of Em— nurse 
ployment Security. 

Unemployment: At end of June, 1960, unemployment stood about 
at 4.4 million, or 5.5 per cent (seasonally adjusted) of labor than 
force. This compared with 3.5 million and rate of 5.1 per cent cover 
in June, 1959, and 3.3 million and rate of 4.4 per cent in June, — turin 
1957. Increase in number of jobless resulted from sharp increase in st 
in labor force compared with more moderate increase in total factu 
employment. Last June, factory employment was about 100,000 under | trans 
same time in 1959 and nearly 500,000 under June, 1957. Losses cline 
were mainly in metals and transportation equipment sectors of nilit 
durable goods industries. Last June unemployment rate was highest } satel 
for mining and construction industries at a little over 8 more 
per cent; 5.8 per cent for manufacturing; 4.8 per cent for Aircr 


service. Among major occupational groups jobless rate was highest in tr 
for nonfarm laborers at 10.7 per cent; rate for operatives was 7.4 | indus 
per cent; for service workers it was 6 per cent. Clerical workers | Tyent: 





and craftsmen had lowest unemployment rates, with 3.9 per cent | ductir 
each. off bi 

Characteristics of unemployed: Highest jobless rates were narkec 
among workers 14-24 years of age—16 per cent for women and 14 duct ic 
per cent for men. On other hand, rate for men 25 and over was , few m 


only 3.7 per cent, well below 5.6 per cent for all men and 6.1 above 


per cent for all workers. Forty per cent of jobless were 45 
years of age and older. Unemployment rate for married men was 
35.1 per cent as compared with 14 per cent for single men. Rate 
was 4.6 per cent for married women compared with 12.8 per cent 
rate for single women. About 1 out of 10 nonwhite workers was 
out of work, compared with 1 out of 20 white workers. Nonwhite 
workers are heavily concentrated in occupations with highest 
unemployment rates—laborers, farm workers, and operatives. 
About one-fifth of all unemployed workers were nonwhite. 

Job openings in interarea clearance: Job openings placed 
in interarea clearance by local public employment offices—a 
measure of local occupational shortages—declined by some 15 
per cent over fiscal year to total of 17,500 in July, 1960. 
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Shortages in all occupational groups except clerical and sales 
declined, particularly in skilled, semiskilled, professional, and 
service categories. Job vacancies in skilled occupations de- 
clined by more than one-fifth over fiscal year, with fewer needs 
listed for machinists, welders, carpenters, electronics tech-— 
nicians, auto and other mechanics, and repairmen. Vacancies in 
semiskilled group dropped by more than 40 per cent in textile, 
machine shop, and other occupations. 

Other declines: Declines in professional and managerial 


group, while relatively much smaller than in industrial occupa-— 





| tions, were significant. This category, with about 9,600 job va-— 


cancies in mid-1960—more than half of clearance total—saw drop 


, of over 500 openings during fiscal year. Reduced needs were 


sharpest in engineering, with other sizeable curtailments re- 
ported for draftsmen, social and welfare workers, social scien- 
tists and authors, editors and reporters. Openings for aero- 
nautical, electrical, civil, and mechanical engineers declined 
while demands for chemical engineers are now nearly twice as 
large as in mid-1959. More openings also are reported for 
industrial engineers. In contrast to general trend, unfilled 
openings for both primary and secondary teachers and for trained 
nurses have increased significantly over the year. 

Industry trends: Nonfarm wage and salary employment rose 
about 630,000 in fiscal year 1960, compared with gain of more 
than two million in previous fiscal year, when economy was re- 
covering from 1958 recession. A small net reduction in manufac— 
turing was outweighed by gains in nonmanufacturing, particularly 





’ in state and local government, trade, and service. Loss in manu- 


facturing was centered in durable goods industries, mainly in 
transportation equipment and primary metals, with smaller de- 
clines in fabricated metals, textiles, and lumber. As result of 
military shift from conventional manned aircraft to missiles, 
satellites, and spacecraft, aircraft payrolls have declined by 
more than a fourth from industry's early 1957 postwar peak. 
Aircraft industry was chiefly responsible for sizeable cutback 
in transportation equipment manufacturing. Basic primary metals 
industry also registered substantial employment declines. 
Twenty-five out of 28 major steel centers reported payroll re- 
ductions over the year. Employment in auto industry also fell 
off because of steel strike early in fiscal year, but rose 


| markedly as new steel supplies became available. However, pro- 





; 


duction slowdowns, due to rising inventories of new cars in last 
few months of year, reduced employment to a level only slightly 
above a year earlier. 








Personal Responsibility, Determinism, 


and the Burden of Understanding 


I" 1793, Pinev struck the chains from the 
inmates of the Bicetre, staking his job and 
his reputation on the conception that the 
insane were sick human beings. While his 
ideas were not without precedent, his action 
provides a useful symbol of the ending of 
one era in man’s thinking about man and 
the beginning of another. For with the 
links of iron, there fell a set of conceptions 
that had long guided men’s efforts to under- 
stand the emotional troubles to which they 
are heir. 

The predominant notions that had pre- 
viously governed thought about disturb- 
ances of behavior were supernaturalistic and 
moralistic in tone and often cruel in their 
implications. The deviant person was by 
definition one who had offended God, been 
possessed by the devil, committed some 
major sin, surrendered his humanity in 
some voluntary way, or had been “born that 
way” in the sense of having been forever 
out of grace by destiny. Beating with 
chains, scourging, and the ducking stool 
were combined with prayer as methods of 
eliminating the devil’s agents from the soul 
of the patient or providing a means of atone- 
ment for the commission of sins. Repent- 
ance and “being made clean again” were 
the goals of what would now be called men- 


EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR., is Professor, Depart- 
ment of Psychological Foundations and Services, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, and Editor of Teachers College Record. 

By special arrangement this article is being pub- 
lished simultaneously in this Journal and in the 
Antioch Review, Winter, 1961, issue. The courtesy 
of the Antioch Review in making possible simultane- 
ous publication is very much appreciated. Copy- 
right rests with the Review. 

1 This major event in the history of psychiatry 
and social thought is well described in a number of 
reliable sources. One such source is [7]. 
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tal health. Even in so enlightened an 
earlier period as the Renaissance, the out- 
right psychotics were regarded as less than 
human and consequently as legitimate ob- 
jects of mixed fear and derision. Tom 
o’ Bedlam in King Lear embodies that sta- 
tus of the mental patient at such a time. 

With Pinel, however, things changed. 
Psychotics—and, by extension, other 
sufferers from behavioral disorders—were to 
be considered as people entitled to humane 
treatment. Further, their difference from 
others was to be conceived as medical in 
nature, analogous to the differences observ- 
able as a result of bodily diseases. Like 
those beset by consumption, gout, and the 
plague, the insane were to be thought of 
with sympathy, dealt with considerately, 
and looked upon as victimized by some ex- 
ternal and naturalistic process of a patho- 
logical character. 

This point of view was in harmony, of 
course, with two developing traditions that 
have been enormously influential and use- 
ful in the modern world. One was the 
tradition of physical and biological science, 
receiving its impetus in large part from 
Newton and Harvey and growing in vogue 
as its applicability to immediately practical 
affairs became apparent through the indus- 
trial revolution. The other was the tradi- 
tion of naturalistic and liberal social 
thought as expressed in the philosophies 
and given currency in the American and 
French revolutions of which Pinel was a con- 
temporary. As Freud gave shape to these 
patterns of ideas a hundred years later, they 
acquired the explicitly deterministic and 
non-evaluative character which typifies the 
social science of the twentieth century. So 
far as behavioral abnormalities are con 
cerned, they are interpreted as products of 
knowable (if not known) outcomes of 
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EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


heredity and environmental interactions. 
They are defined as problems only with ref- 
erence to some kind of cultural or societal 
context on the ground that neurotics and 
psychotics do not fit productively into the 
social scheme of things. When the 
troubles of any individual classify him as 
such a problem, he is to be regarded as 
“sick” and subjected to therapy in order to 
correct the pathogenic influences of his 
history. If treatment fails, then he is re- 
moved to an institution in which he will be 
cared for as humanely as finances will per- 
mit while society functions without the dis- 
ruption of his presence in it. 


The Point of View Examined 


The essence of this point of view, which 
seems so thoroughly appropriate if not 
downright inevitable to at least the edu- 
cated in today’s Western world, is its basis in 
the outlook and methods of science. 
Human disorders are conceived, like other 
phenomena, to be outgrowths of naturalis- 
tic processes occurring in orderly if complex 
sequences. What happens later in the 
sequence is determined by what happened 
earlier. Since the sequences are lawful, 
knowledge of them is possible and affords 
a predictive understanding of their out- 
comes. If ways can be devised to intervene 
in the sequences, manipulating them in 
some selected fashion, then their results can 
be controlled as well as predictively under- 
stood. 

The great advantages of the scientific 
Weltanschaung in physics and biology are 
both evident and incontestable. Especially 
in its application to technology and medi- 
cine has science proved its utility beyond 
question. Moreover, it seems fair to assert 
that the only route to genuine public knowl- 
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edge is that provided by science. In the 
behavioral disciplines, science has in large 
degree replaced authority, prejudice, and 
unbridled speculation in the comprehen- 
sion of human affairs. Substantial knowl- 
edge of such processes as learning and per- 
ception, of such important groups as women 
and racial stocks, and of such relationships 
as those between parents and children and 
between social structures and character for- 
mation has been recently developed with 
happy changes both in the general intel- 
lectual climate and in social policy. Thus, 
poverty is no longer regarded as a proper 
object for moral censure but a function of 
complex societal processes and individual 
characteristics. Similarly, delinquents and 
neurotics are more likely to be pitied for 
their illness than condemned for their sin. 
Programs aimed at alleviating such condi- 
tions as poverty, crime, and emotional dis- 
order seem much more effective by virtue of 
their grounding in basic knowledge rather 
than in moralistic judgments often a bit 
whimsical in their nature. 

But it must be noted that the growth of 
science in the study of behavior has had two 
very different kinds of consequences. First, 
as in physics and biology, the social sciences 
have acquired high instrumental utility. 
Given a particular objective, the knowledge 
generated by psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology, and economics often provides an 
answer to the question of how to attain it. 
Sometimes the answer is highly applicable; 
sometimes less so. Over a wide range of 
problems, however, the contribution of be- 
havioral science is consistently to reduce the 
error in estimates of how to achieve an 
agreed-upon goal. 

On the other hand, behavioral science 
has produced changes in the values men 
hold as well as showing them how to achieve 
some of those they cherish. It has already 
been pointed out how the development of 
a naturalistic and deterministic science 
altered the view of psychotics and neurotics 
in a more humanitarian direction. No 
member of the helping professions is likely 
to argue that such a change in valuational 
attitudes is undesirable. Yet it is legiti- 
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mate to ask if modifications of this sort have 
taken place without the slighting of some 
significant features of human life. 


A New Set of Villains 


In rising to the challenge of this question, 
one may wonder, first of all, if some of the 
humanitarian attitudes concomitant to 
science have not been correlated with other 
values that are not entirely consonant with 
it. To take only one of the many possible 
examples, the tendency of clinicians, quite 
in keeping with a deterministic logic, is to 
search for the roots of emotional disorder in 
their patients through examining their his- 
tories, especially the histories of their rela- 
tionships with parents and similar signifi- 
cant figures. Because parent-child frictions 
appear with high frequency under such con- 
ditions, clinical workers tend to conceive 
of parents as the villains of the pathological 
piece, the latter-day devils whose possession 
of the psyche of their youngster accounts for 
his delinquent actions or his neurotic 
anxieties. Certainly, it is not uncommon in 
the counseling or psychotherapy of young 
adults for inferences about the parents to be 
used in explaining the client’s conduct in 
spite of two facts: The clinician has often 
not seen the parents, and he is generally 
quite willing to assert abstractly that 
patients are seldom objective informants 
about those who play significant roles in 
their lives. 

It is quite possible that parents wear the 
cloven hoof more frequently than other 
people. But the attitude that is under dis- 
cussion as an outgrowth of the sophisticated 
contemporary view of human behavior en- 
tails some embarrassing contradictions. 
First of all, it overlooks the implication of a 
kind of infinite regress in accounting for 
psychological malaise. If the troubles of a 
given client are the result of his parents’ 
neuroses, were not they products of their 
parents’ disorders? And so on, back 
through the family line? If the scheme is 
admissible at all, there is little room for 
devils in it, and no generation is more 
blameworthy than any other. True, one 
can argue, not without cogency, that blame 
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is beside the point; but this argument seems 
honored at least as much in the breach as 
in the observance, and it presents problems 
when one hears clinicians discuss the desira- 
bility of a patient’s expressing his negative 
and hostile feelings toward his parents or 
their surrogates as a condition of his im- 
provement. 

Second, this view of things ignores the 
concept of individual responsibility. While 
it is quite possible to make out a case under 
the banner of determinism for the irrele- 
vance of such a notion, it is worth remark- 
ing that nobody behaves as if he believed 
such a case were true. Judgments of re- 
sponsibility are shot through the warp of 
social life, and the ubiquitousness of such 
judgments is as much a part of humanity 
as are thought and its vehicle, language. 
Perhaps this observation justifies a brief 
scanning of the concept in relation to the 
problem under scrutiny. 

As a term, “responsibility” refers to two 
different things.? 
logical and deterministic relationship be- 
tween observations or constructs. 
makes perfectly good sense to speak, for ex- 
ample, of previous frustrations as “respon- 
sible” in some degree for one’s present ag- 
gressions. In such a context, responsibility 
is defined by the extent to which one may 
logically or empirically explain one variable 
in terms of another. The other meaning of 
“responsibility,” however, is concerned 
descriptively with a pattern of behavior. 
There seem to be essentially three types of 
actions involved in “responsibility” in this 
sense: the keeping of both explicit and im- 
plied promises, the acknowledgement of 
error, and a tendency to act as if one were 
to a significant extent the master of one’s 
own destiny. A kind of prototypically 
responsible person, therefore, is one who 
can be relied upon to keep his word and to 
act in accordance with the rules he has ac 
knowledged as binding on him, who admits 
his mistakes, and who shows attitudinal 
evidence of regarding his future as some- 


* The distinction drawn here is similar to that 
in [2]. 
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what in his own discharge. Like all trait 
names, “responsiblity” implies a dimension 
along which people can be ordered in terms 
of more or less, and no one probably fits one 
extreme or the other with exactness. But 
the central point is that the concept can be 
construed in a purely behavioral way, and 
the construction seems to identify a class of 
conduct that is vitally important in human 
relationships. 


The Neglected Resource 


The basic charge implied in these com- 
ments is that contemporary behavioral 
science has been unconcerned with the self- 
determining characteristics and potentiali- 
ties of the person. As a result, it occupies a 
curious position both philosophically and 
programmatically. In its outlook, it has 
substituted a kind of fatalism of events for 
the fatalism of divinity typical of older 
points of view. Demon possession, failure 
of divine election, or a state of being out of 
grace have given way to parental mishan- 
dling, an unhealthy ordering of society, or 
faulty education. But while these latter 
explanations of disturbed conduct are pre- 
sumably more susceptible to correction, and 
while they clearly support a gentler and 
more humane approach to troubled people, 
they neither suggest any promising basis 
for remedial or developmental work 
with the individual case; nor do they take 
into account that characteristic human tend- 
ency, so central in the judgments of men 
about each other, to regard oneself and one’s 
fellows as something more than pawns on 
the genetic and environmental chessboard. 
In a sense, the discarding of the notion of 
sin along with the supernatural overtones 
it carried in the days before Pinel may have 
amounted to a dumping of the baby with 
the bath water. If sin implied a punitive 
kind of treatment, it also acknowledged 
personal responsibility and self-determina- 
tion as a human attribute. One need not 
defend cruelty to find a meaningful chal- 
lenge in recollecting that exposure to the 
scourge and the ducking stool was some- 
times associated with behavioral improve- 
ment, just as, among modern patients, there 
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is a moderate correlation between behav- 
ioral improvement and exposure to various 
shock therapies, many of which are terrify- 
ing to those who undergo them. 

This oversimplification of determinism 
into a fatalism of events and this neglect of 
the self-determining quality of human char- 
acter may have had noteworthy program- 
matic consequences. Among other things, 
much research has been devoted to identify- 
ing the explanatory antecedents of criminal 
or psychopathological tendencies (the “sins” 
of yesteryear), neglecting the value systems 
associated with such tendencies or the prob- 
lem of how such values are learned and 
modified. As a result, quite a good deal 
is known about troubled and disordered 
personalities but very little about zestful 
and contentedly vigorous ways of life and 
how they may be facilitated. Similarly, in 
concentrating on the adverse and unfortu- 
nate effects of punitive methods of child 
care, education, and treatment, behavioral 
science has not yet come to grips with the 
problem of how people respond to chal- 
lenges, the extent to which they find stand- 
ards useful in the achievement of maturity, 
and the degree to which their self-worth is 
dependent on an acquired sense of integrity, 
a relatively clear set of principles by which 
their lives are guided, and the formulation 
of ideals. It is as if the “virtuous” were 
merely the “non-sinful”—as if normality or 
maturity were merely the absence of path- 
ological traits or symptoms. Since the forms 
that pathology takes are often determined 
by their cultural or social context, such a 
conception leads to the implication that the 
normal person is simply the innocuous con- 
formist who creates a minimum of trouble 
for his group. Recent attacks on the behav- 
ioral sciences as advocating a kind of spine- 
less “adjustment”® to the immediate social 
world, while quite wrong headed, are the 
understandable spawn of this omission in 
the research and service programs of psy- 
chology, sociology, education, and their in- 
tellectual kin. 


* One of the best known and most clearly sympto- 
matic of these attacks is [6]. 








The Humanities as Hypotheses 


It is important to be clear: Nothing said 
here is to be construed as a stricture on 
science as a way of knowing or as a way of 
studying human affairs. Indeed, it may be 
well to repeat the earlier assertion that 
science is the only route to public knowl- 
edge that man has available. In its investi- 
gations of personality and behavior, how- 
ever, science may have been limited by two 
factors, (1) the Zeitgeist within which it has 
operated and (2) its declaration of inde- 
pendence from the wisdom men have accu- 
mulated over their history. On the one 
hand, the sciences of behavior, dealing as 
they do with people and society—the things 
that matter most—have been pressed into 
the service of the liberal social ideas that 
both yield the rich and precious heritage of 
free expression and the value of the individ- 
ual person and occasionally degenerate into 
license, irresponsibility, and sentimentality. 
The problems that have been chosen for 
investigation reflect in large part the em- 
phasis on impulse release and the denial of 
authority that animated Pinel’s time and 
flowered in the fin-de-siécle revolt for which 
Freud was a perhaps unwitting but certainly 
eloquent spokesman. A fascinating chore 
in the sociology of knowledge would be that 
of evaluating research in personality dy- 
namics against the dominant values of the 
first half of the twentieth century. It seems 
at least a tenable hypothesis that the work 
done has been a reflection of such social 
themes as naturalism, a high premium 
placed on impulse gratification, anti-author- 
itarianism, and opposition to rules and con- 
ventions. Like other cultural products, be- 
havioral science is likely, at least in its 
content, to embody in significant degree its 
milieu. Such a state of affairs is quite 
comprehensible, but it remains limiting. 

Similarly, the technological power of 
science and its growth in prestige has led 
scientists to divorce themselves from the 
humanistic traditions represented in_his- 
tory, literature, and philosophy. This con- 
flict is only symbolized by, not restricted to, 
the tension between behavioral scientists 
and professors in the humanities on uni- 
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versity campuses. While it is true that the 
humanistic traditions embody conservative 
as well as liberal conceptions and, like any 
tradition, tend to crystallize at times into 
bigotry and closed-mindedness, they also are 
the carriers of recurrent insights and ideas 
about the most rewarding relationships be- 
tween man and man, man and society, and— 
for those who are interested—man and those 
Powers other than himself that he 
perceives in the universe. Such ideas, con- 
fused and contradictory as they sometimes 
are, constitute the basis for wisdom, guides 
evolved over history to the choices men must 
make in living out their lives. They repre- 
sent the behavioral prescriptions in varied 
and often incompatible terms that define 
the varieties of the “good life” that the 
social sciences can be instrumental in achiev- 
ing but which science itself cannot define. 
If this reading of things has any merit, 
then it is obvious that a critical clarity about 
possible humanistic objectives and a crea- 
tive hardheadedness about the methods of 
science must be combined if knowledge 
about human behavior and the potentiali- 
ties of human personality is to be expanded 
in ways less limited by the Zeitgeist and 
more relevant to some of the issues that be- 
set modern men. For example, it is possible 
to regard some of the great historical docu- 
ments—the Bible, the Nichomachean Ethics, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies—as a congeries of 
hypotheses about the relationship of par- 
ticular life styles to such affects as guilt or 
security, fear or joy, self-esteem or self-dero- 
gation. Similarly, one finds in such cultural 
records hints that may be useful in establish- 
ing criteria of normality, emotional ma- 
turity, or positive mental health—criteria 
which cannot be evolved from within a 
scientific frame of reference alone, but 
which must be made explicit if research on 
psychological and social well being is to 
take a more useful turn. Still more impor- 
tant, the humanistic account of man’s ex- 
perience that these documents present 
abounds in theories—metaphorical — in 


- *This issue is discussed from different angles of 
regard and with consistent cogency in [4]. 
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language, literary in form, and devoted to 
the particular case, but potentially trans- 
latable—of the self-determining character of 
personality. The relative utility of these 
theories can only be tested in the crucible 
of systematic and controlled observation by 
the methods of science. But science must 
be familiar with them and must attend to 
the task of rendering them into propositions 
susceptible to research and precise examina- 
tion. 


The Burden of Understanding 


But there is another way in which the 
traditions of the humanities bear upon the 
business of behavioral science, and it is no- 
where clearer than in relation to the crucial 
and poignant problem of mental health. 
There has been a strong tendency recently, 
only illustrated by the work of Szasz [5], to 
challenge the whole notion of psychopath- 
ology and the behavior disorders as “disease 
states,” lying within the province of psy- 
chology and the medical sciences for their 
study and control. In spite of the advan- 
tages of this post-Pinel position, it seems 
quite inconsistent with the usual and ac- 
cepted concepts of disease. What are known 
as psychiatric disturbances involve complex 
problems in living that bear little resem- 
blance to tuberculosis or smallpox. The 
latter entail physiological and _ physico- 
chemical events which the physician ob- 
serves, classifies (diagnoses), and treats from 
outside. The disorders of behavior, on the 
other hand, imply social and psychological 
occurrences of which the therapist, within 
the treatment situation, is an inevitable 
part. It was the perception of this truth 
that led Harry Stack Sullivan to character- 
ize the work of the psychiatrist, in contrast 
to that of other physicians, as that of a “par- 
ticipant observer.” 

The same perception accounts for Davis’s 
conclusion, based on a careful analysis of 
the mental hygiene movement, that the role 
of those concerned with the prevention and 
therapy of psychopathology is “not that of 
a scientist but that of a practising moralist 
in a scientific, mobile world” [J]. Consid- 
erations of mental health are considerations 
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of man’s struggle with the problem of how 
he should live, the moral problem of how 
conflicting needs and values may best be 
reconciled within individuals and between 
persons and groups, the ethical problem of 
how a man may properly judge the “right- 
ness” or “goodness” of his own conduct and 
that of his fellows. These questions of 
what constitutes appropriate and desirable 
ways of life are the traditional domain of 
philosophy, religion, and literature. They 
are not, by the disclaimers of many scientists 
themselves, the domain of science. 

It is not that science is beside the point, of 
course. But one’s goals, the criteria for the 
style of life that one aspires to follow, and 
the moral values that one espouses and lives 
by cannot be derived from the structure of 
psychology or sociology. The decisions that 
are required here can only come from a 
discriminating appraisal of human expe- 
rience. To the extent that a man is familiar 
with the reflected-upon grapplings of his 
kind with similar problems, he possesses 
both a richer stock of the relevant data and 
the techniques of thought by which to eval- 
uate them. Clearly, neither scholarship nor 
intellectualism is at issue. What does seem 
central is the degree to which one has be- 
come a part of a tradition that emphasizes 
the critical examination of values in human 
action. Much of contemporary psycho- 
therapy, like much of contemporary educa- 
tion, is willy-nilly devoted, sometimes com- 
petently and sometimes blunderingly, to 
aiding the individual to accept more fully 
his humanistic heritage. 

It is well to be reminded here of Susanne 
Langer’s wise observations: 


Because our moral life is negotiated so largely by 
symbols, it is more oppressive than the morality of 
animals . . . animals react only to the deed that is 
done or is actually imminent; . . whereas we 
control each other's merely incipient behavior with 
fantasies of force . . . the power of symbols en- 
ables us not only to limit each other's actions, but 
to command them; not only to restrain one another, 
but to constrain . . . The story of man’s martyrdom 
is a sequel to the story of his intelligence, his power 
of symbolical envisagement. 

For good or evil, man has this power of envisage- 
ment, which puts on him a burden that purely 
alert, realistic creatures do not bear—the burden of 
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understanding . . . So he must conceive a world 
and a law of the world, a pattern of life, and a way 
of meeting death [3]. 


This view applies as much to the personal 
situation as to the human condition gen- 
erally. To a large extent, a man controls 
his own behavior through his envisagement 
of goals and the consequences of attempting 
their attainment. His conduct is a sig- 
nificant reflection of the way he has con- 
ceived the world and its law, the pattern of 
his life, and the way that death can best be 
met. This inevitable burden of under- 
standing can at times grow unsupportable, 
and the traveler falls. 

But the only means available for 
strengthening him is greater understanding. 
The major alternative is the view that men 
live out their destinies in worlds fashioned 
from the impersonal interaction of their 
genes and their environments, worlds in 
which they themselves exert little influence 
and no creativity. Attractively, such a con- 
ception permits the harried and lonely in- 
dividual to plead irresponsibility when 
chivvied, as he often is, by apparently in- 
superable difficulties of one kind or another. 
But the relief born of dodging responsibility 
—the responsibility for implementing moral 
values—is short lived. It remains significant 
that psychotherapists, regardless of the 
theoretical language that they speak, 
typically characterize their patients as being, 
in some way and in some crucial segments 
of their lives, irresponsible and self-delud- 
ing. 

In carrying the burden of understanding, 
the sciences of behavior can be a basic asset. 
Knowledge of a precise and systematic kind 
is closely relevant and even essential to re- 
sponsible moral criticism. The discrimina- 


tive scanning of values is more effective to 
the degree that it is more informed, more 
bulwarked by the tested, public propositions 
about events that science—and, probably, 
only science—can give. But science is not 
an alternative to the evaluation of goals, 
norms, and the criteria of sanity and desir- 
able solutions to the recurrent problems of 
living that men must face. 

Hilaire Belloc has somewhere written a 
couplet that seems oddly apropos: 


Always keep ahold of nurse 
For fear of finding something worse. 


In the present context, the nurse is that 
insistent propensity, sometimes unselfcon- 
scious and sometimes highly sophisticated, 
for men to act as if their fate were in their 
own discharge and to think discriminatingly 
about how they may most wisely meet their 
responsibility. The exercising of this pro- 
pensity is the heart of the humanistic tra- 
dition. It is the job of the behavioral 
sciences to strengthen it and to make it more 
widely available to men whose burden of 
understanding is currently extremely heavy. 
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_ A SELECTED GROUP of school administra- turn envelope were sent to 50 principals in 
tors throughout Nassau County, Long 28 school systems in Nassau County. 
, Island, were questioned regarding the coun- Within a period of three days after the first 
|  selor’s role in the handling of disciplinary mailing, 48, or 96.0 per cent, of the princi- 
matters. The primary purpose of this study pals returned usable opinionnaires. A\l- 
was to bring to light the viewpoints of the though the study covered the senior high 
hat people directly concerned with a problem school, the junior-senior high school, and 
on- | _ which is of major interest to counselors. the junior high school, there were no sig- 
ed, nificant differences in the replies to warrant 
er Study Procedure a breakdown by school types. (See 
sy | A letter explaining the purpose of the TABLE 1.) 
i i » 
ro | study, the questionnaire, and a stamped re Analysis of Findings 
von The data reveal that the number of 
| MICHAEL J. CorTALE is a Guidance Counselor at principate whe ave uring chair _amesaggtassvd 
of | punniien P Bie Junior High School, North Bell- seling staff to handle disciplinary matters 
vy. | 8 acy Sek ee ee some tiglet-h is Only eos ag indicated that 
| Mary Gilbert and Dr. RD. Russell, Professors in dean eon acai ge Pe ernie ag 
the Guidance Department, Hofstra College, in the eguiar duties while 44 administra 
preparation of this report. tors, or 91.7 per cent, showed that this was 
oi TABLE 1 
he Questionnaire 
lew Categories by Per cent 
Questionnaire Items Great Moderate Slight None 
ska 1. To what degree does your counseling staff handle disciplinary 2.0 6.3 37.5 54.2 
matters? 
— | 2. To what degree do you feel counselors should handle disciplinary 2.0 16.7 313 50.0 
lew problems? 
3. To what degree do you feel the counselor’s rapport with the 60.4 14.6 16.7 8.3 
gy: student would be affected negatively if counselors handled 
disciplinary matters? 
4. To what degree do you find that teachers refer disciplinary 42 25.0 458 25.0 
problems to counselors? 
5. To what degree would a counselor’s role as a disciplinarian 10.4 22.9 33.4 $3.3 
strengthen the teacher's relationships with the counselor? 
j 6. To what degree would a counselor’s assistance in disciplinary 27.1 $7.5 125 229 
matters be helpful to the administrator? 
) 7. To what degree do you feel your counselors are adequately 18.7 48.0 25.0 8.3 
trained to handle most types of disciplinary matters? 
8. To what degree do you feel the handling of disciplinary matters 2.1 25.0 $54 375 


by the counselor would win the support of the parents in 
your community? 
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not usually done by counselors in their 
schools. 

Twenty-four, or 50.0 per cent, of the 
principals believe that counselors should 
handle disciplinary problems. Nine princi- 
pals, or 18.7 per cent, believe that this 
should be routine. The largest percentage 
in the “moderate degree” category came 
from the junior high schools. 

From the figures, it is quite apparent that 
most principals feel the counselor's effective- 
ness would be limited if he assumed the role 
of a disciplinarian. It was also brought out 
that the rapport between the student and 
counselor would be affected negatively. 

Contrary to the belief that teachers send 
disciplinary problems to the guidance coun- 
selor, the findings show that only a small 
percentage of the teachers participate in 
this practice. 

According to the figures, it does not seem 
that the counselor who handles discipline 
increases his rapport with the classroom 
teacher. However, about one-third of the 
administrators feel that a teacher would be 
more understanding of the counselor’s work 
if the counselor were to handle discipline. 

It appears that administrators do not 
want counselors to handle such disciplinary 
problems but would consider their assist- 
ance important in preventing repetition of 
similar behavior matters in the future. 

Most principals feel confident that their 
counseling staff could handle disciplinary 
problems successfully. However, the sta- 
tistics shown in questionnaire items one 
and two demonstrate that administrators 
are cautious in asking counselors to handle 
discipline. 

Some of the communities, it was brought 
out, lack a clear understanding of the coun- 
selor’s role in a school setting. At the same 
time it was shown that possible resentment 
would be manifested by the public if the 
counselor were to handle behavior prob- 
lems. 

Near the end of the questionnaire, pos- 
sible types of disciplinary problems were 
suggested and the administrators were 
asked if the counselors should be involved 
in them. Over 65 per cent agreed that 
counselors should handle matters such as 
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failure to do homework or improper dress. 
Truancy, insolence to a teacher, and theft 
received greater than 85 per cent negative 
response. 

Further expressions of principals’ com- 
ments made on the questionnaire included: 


We work on the theory that counselors attempt to 
have students evaluate themselves and their actions 
to reach the goal of self-discipline. It is counseling 
and not punitive action. 


Counselors usually say they feel their rapport for 
guidance will be destroyed if they do discipline, but 
I don’t think they really believe it. It is more placid 
not to be bothered with negative discipline. All 
guidance departments do some positive discipline 
just by counseling. 

In our school, a counselor may involve himself in 
a discipline case after the assistant principal has 
handled it to its end. The counselor's involvement 
would be for purposes of preventing repetition. 


Often a behavior problem in school needs some- 
one to “relate to.” The guidance staff can provide 
this help. If punishment is necessary, this is not 
the role of guidance people. Guidance personnel, 
however, can help define limits and insist pupils live 
within these limits. 


Counselors cannot help but be involved in some 
disciplinary cases as counseling develops from dis- 
ciplinary factors. If a counselor is to do a good 
job of counseling and wants the confidence and 
respect of the students, then he cannot be the per- 
son who will dole out punitive measures and de- 
mand their fulfillment. Unfortunately, most coun- 
selors working in close conjunction with the ad- 
ministration often are given assignments which can 
be followed by administrative policies. 


In this school, discipline refers to an action for 
which immediate action must be taken. Our guid- 
ance department assists wherever possible in follow- 
up work. It tries to keep a pupil from becoming a 
discipline case but it does not mete out punishment. 


Counselors should handle all behavior problems 
when the concern is “effecting change” in behavior. 
When punitive action becomes the concern, then 
the administration should take over. 


Discipline should be handled by the administra- 
tion. Guidance personnel should be used on a con- 
sultant basis and help correct further discipline 
problems through guidance. 


Counselors should not devise the punishment, but 
they can and should work with both teachers and 
administrators after the occurrence and/or before 
in a preventive sense. 
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Ss. If discipline is turned over to counselors, their would impair his relationship with the stu- 

eft effectiveness is lost. The pupils who need their help dent. The counselor, however, can help 

ive mest will dun chem. both the student and administrator by assist- 
or ing in an explanation of the reasons for 

m- apnea punishment. Such aid would be geared 

d: The majority of educational counselors toward the prevention of further discipline 
believe that the guidance staff should not problems. 

- handle the punitive aspects of disciplinary It is recommended that administrators 

a problems. This opinion has been sup utilize the services of the counselor in an 

we ported by the above findings. From the advisory capacity in cases where future be- 
principals’ comments, it does not appear havior can be improved. It is further sug- 

ior that counselors are, or should be, com- gested that if the counselor is involved in 

a pletely divorced from the problem of dis- disciplinary matters, he should consider the 

All cipline. There is common agreement that effect such discipline may have on the stu- 

me punitive measures should never be the re- dent’s academic grades and future recom- 
sponsibility of the counselor, for they mendations to colleges and employers. 
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me 

_ | In its annual meeting on October 26, the College Entrance Examination 

od Board voted to publish in 1961-1962, on behalf of member colleges wish- 

nd | ing to participate, a Handbook of Class Characteristics in looseleaf form 


dj so that participating member colleges may either submit material to the 


A Board for inclusion in the Handbook prior to its distribution to the 

d- schools or send statements directly to the schools for inclusion in the 

ani Handbook after its distribution to schools. The Handbook is intended 
for use by school counselors in their work with college-bound students 

lor | and will contain information similar to that which almost 200 colleges 

ia- | are now publishing separately and mailing to schools. Commonly re- 

“ ferred to as freshman class profiles, these statements usually describe the 

a colleges’ most recently admitted freshman classes, including distributions 

om of scores on admissions tests, distribution by rank in high school class, 

or. distribution by states or geographic regions, and other descriptive ma- 

en | terial. Also included in the Handbook will be a discussion of the proper 

use of such information in counseling. 
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An Index of Ease or Difficulty 


of Rehabilitation 


THOMAS B. SCOTT and CARROLL I. STEIN 


N Most rehabilitation agencies there is at 

least an implicit judgment made regard- 
ing the expected time and effort needed for 
the rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped individual. Type of disability and 
severity of disablement would seem to be 
major factors in such a judgment. It seems 
reasonable to assume that different disa- 
bilities and different degrees of severity of 
disablement may lead to differences in rates 
of progress and in expected outcomes. It 
should be helpful, therefore, to have some 
indices that would constitute standards for 
judging the time and effort necessary to re- 
habilitate an individual. These indices can 
be developed from data available in the 
counselee’s personal data sheet or in agency 
records, i.e., from “internal” or “immediate” 
criteria. Where more ultimate, external 
criteria pertaining to job success and job 
satisfaction (rehabilitation-outcome  cri- 
teria) are not readily available—and such 
seems to be the case in present evaluations 
of rehabilitation effectiveness—“internal” 
criteria can be a major help to the agency 
that develops such criteria on its own re- 
habilitant populations. 

The factors on which judgments regard- 
ing expected time and effort in rehabilita- 
tion are based may also be utilized in evalu- 


Tuomas B. Scotr and Carroxt I. STEIN are Staff 
Members of the Vocational Rehabilitation Research 
Laboratory, Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

This study was supported, in part, by a research 
Special Project grant from the ce of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. The authors express their sincere ap- 

reciation to Drs. George W. England, Lloyd H. 

fquist, and Rene V. Dawis of the Center Staff for 
their expert guidance during the conduct of the 
study and their helpful suggestions during the writ- 
ing of this article. 
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ating the adequacy of rehabilitation once 
completed. The length of time necessary to 
rehabilitate individuals with certain defined 
characteristics and the estimated independ- 
ence of these individuals at closure are ex- 
amples of “internal” criteria enabling use- 
ful comparisons of rehabilitant groups at 
the time of closure. However, the “in- 
ternal” criteria selected should be related 
eventually to external criteria such as turn- 
over rates, job level progression, and job 
satisfaction indices which, over a period of 
time, may be more important long-term out- 
comes of rehabilitation. Relationships be- 
tween the internal (or immediate) criteria 
and the external (or ultimate) criteria then 
become important in the prediction of re 
habilitation success or failure. 

“Internal” criteria may also provide built- 
in controls for evaluating working hypoth- 
eses. For example, the agency may wish 
to experiment with a rehabilitation tech- 
nique which differs from its usual approach. 
With the use of experimental and control 
groups, it is possible to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of the new technique. by checking 
against “internal” criteria. 


The Minnesota Study 


The feasibility of developing such an in- 
dex for judging (a) expected time and effort 
necessary to rehabilitate an individual and 
(b) success in achieving rehabilitation was 
explored in a recent study of 1,637 coun- 
selees from the State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR) in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul [/]. The index was referred to as a 
measure of “ease or difficulty of rehabilita- 
tion.” Three criteria were utilized in de- 
veloping this index: (a) length of time to 
rehabilitate a counselee—time from being 
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TABLE 1 
Comparison of Rankings of Disability Groups on Three Criteria of Ease or Difficulty of Rehabilitation 














Rank — 
Median Length Median Proportion 
of Rehabilitation Weekly Wage of “Self-Help” 
Disability Group N Period at Closure in Job-Finding 
Loss or absence of lower extremity 72 1 6 1 
Psychosis or psychoneurosis 82 2 12 4.5 
Deformities or injury to back 117 3 2 6 
Tuberculosis 202 4 4 10.5 
Loss or absence of upper extremity 34 5 1 2 
Deaf with speech impairment 33 6 5 18 
Multiple impairment of extremities 63 7 11 798 
Hard of hearing 95 8 10 13.5 
Impairment of upper extremity 51 9 79 9 
Deaf without speech impairment 29 10 16 17 
Cardiac 106 11 aon 15 
Impairment of both lower extremities 73 12 13 10.5 
Impairment of lower extremity 127 13 7 12 
Diabetes 56 14 3 3 
Epilepsy 58 15 14 13.5 
Mental retardation 199 16 18 16 
Diseases of the central nervous system 31 17.5 15 4.5 
Paraplegia 39 17.5 9 7.3 





accepted for rehabilitation until the case 
was successfully closed; (b) wages earned by 
the counselee after placement; and (c) the 
amount of “self-help” in finding a job, 1.e., 
whether or not he obtained the job on his 
own. This procedure assumed—that other 
things being equal—the longer it takes to 
close a case, the lower the comparative earn- 
ing ability at closure and the less “self-help” 
contributed toward placement—the more 
“difficult” the rehabilitation. 

Of the 1,637 counselees studied, 1,467 
were classified into 18 disability groups 
listed in Tasie 1.1 For the first criterion 
measure, length of rehabilitation period, 
the disability groups were ranked according 
to their median rehabilitation periods in 
months. The median for the total group of 
1,637 was 25.0 months, with a range from 
10.8 months (for those with loss or absence 
of lower extremity) to $8.5 months (for two 
groups, paraplegia and diseases of the cen- 
tral nervous system). The ranking on this 
criterion is shown in TasLe 1. It should 





*Excluded were 170 cases not classifiable under 
the 18 major disability groups. 
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be noted that this criterion is affected by 
the training time for those sent to school, 
given on-the-job training, and other types of 
training. The second criterion, median 
weekly wage at closure, is also affected by 
training but the figures shown in TABLE | 
refer to the group of 1,467 whether or not 
they had training as part of their rehabilita- 
tion. Wages earned ranged from $67.00 a 
week for those with loss or absence of an 
upper extremity to $40.00 weekly for the 
mental retardation group. Median weekly 
wage for the 1,424 cases for whom wage data 
were available was $51.00, compared to a 
median weekly wage in the geographical 
area of $76.27.5 The third criterion, pro- 
portion of “self-help” in job finding, is 
measured by the proportion of each group 
classified in the “No Help” category, as op- 
posed to other methods of job-finding which 
required the assistance of others (such as 


* Those interested in the effects of training time 
and other external variables should refer to the 
research bulletin [7]. 

* Computed from Employment Trends, Minnesota 
State Department of Employment Security, Series 
1953 to 1957. 
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placement by trainer, counselor, or State 
Employment Service) or which did not en- 
tail counselee job-seeking activity (such as 
returning to former job). Of these 1,637 
closed cases, 42 per cent found jobs without 
help. 

The following Spearman rank order cor- 
relation coefficients are derived from the 
data in TABLE I. 











Criteria Rho P 
Length of rehabilitation vs. weekly 
wage +0.55 <0.05 
Length of rehabilitation vs. self- 
help —0.28 NS 
Weekly wage vs. self-help +0.44 <0.05 
All three criteria indicate that three 


groups are relatively “easy” to rehabilitate, 
and two groups are “difficult” to rehabili- 
tate. The “easy” groups are those with 
amputation of upper extremity, those with 
amputation of lower extremity, and those 
with deformities or injuries of the back. 
The “difficult” groups are those with 
epilepsy and those with mental retardation. 
Which criteria are most important to the 
agency will depend to a great extent on 
agency goals connected with case closure. 
For example, when case management is of 
great concern, the length of rehabilitation 
criterion is perhaps more meaningful. 
When “psychological adjustment” is the 
goal, the self-help criterion may have greater 
significance. 

Obviously, this mode of determining re- 
habilitation ease or difficulty has several 
weaknesses. Some of the disability groups 
consist of only a few individuals. Note 
the range from 31 cases with central nervous 
system diseases to 202 tuberculosis cases. 
Furthermore, these criterion rankings are 
based on group averages and do not take 
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group variability into consideration. These 
and other factors related to the criteria 
cannot all be taken into account at the same 
time. For example, one criterion, length 
of rehabilitation, is a function of age at 
acceptance, employment history, number of 
dependents, and rehabilitation lag. Con- 
trol of these many variables so depletes the 
cell frequencies that one can do little more 
than spell out trends across each variable, 
leaving it for the counselor to apply knowl- 
edge of each trend when pertinent to the 
case at hand. Counselor hypotheses, formed 
on the basis of one or more of these vari- 
ables, can then be evaluated, using internal 
criteria within the agency situation. Those 
variables which consistently yield significant 
results when subjected to statistical tests 
may become predictors of rehabilitation 
ease. 

The above deficiences notwithstanding, 
it has been indicated that an empirical 
method of determining the ease of difficulty 
of rehabilitation may be feasible. While 
this particular index has immediate rele- 
vance to the problem of ease or difficulty of 
rehabilitation, it is presented also as an 
illustration of the usefulness of agency 
records and data as internal criteria. While 
the present data are highly specific to a 
given situation, the methods for deriving 
them, for using them, and for evaluating 
them can be generalized. 


‘ Rehabilitation lag is the time from onset of the 
disability to time of acceptance in the rehabilitation 
program. . 
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The Selection of School Counselors 


GEORGE E. HILL 


T@ SELECTION of persons to engage in an 
occupation ought to fit into a sensible 
pattern involving the following steps. 

1. Job analysis to provide guides for selec- 
tion, training, placement, and evaluation. 
This entails establishment of a funda- 
mental point of view regarding the na- 
ture of the work to be done. 

2. Identification of persons who might do 
the job well and their selection prelimi- 
nary to training. 

3. Screening during the preparation pro- 
gram. 

4. Training realistically related to the occu- 
pation. In a profession this involves a 

considerable period of pre-employment 
preparation plus continued growth on 
the job. 

. Placement of the worker in a position 
most nearly fitting his peculiar attributes. 

). Follow-up and evaluation to determine 
needed ajustments in the selection, train- 
ing, and placement program. 

Have school counselors been selected 
along lines such as these? An analysis of the 
literature on their selection and preparation 
covering the past two decades warrants the 
following answers. 

First, the literature on the selection and 
preparation of school counselors is meager 
as compared with the general guidance 
literature. Only 14 of the 411 articles in the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal classified 
by Barry and Wolf [12] dealt with “counse- 
lor training.” 

Second, as a professional group, counse- 
lors and counselor educators have appar- 
ently done only a limited amount of re- 
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search on the problems suggested by the six 
points listed above. Of the 136 articles 
based on research which Barry and Wolf 
[12] classified, two were on counselor train- 
ing. A recent search for research reports 
[26] revealed a disappointingly small num- 
ber, in fact no major longitudinal study of 
selection, training, placement, and evalua- 
tion. 

Third, the guidance profession has ar- 
rived at a point where concerted attention 
to these problems is imperative. 


The Need for Selection 


Most writers on counselor education have 
expressed concern about selection [3, 6, 52, 
54]. It has also been generally agreed that 
selection is a continuing process, not a single 
event [7, 20, 37]. Selection should begin 
prior to preparation, continue through the 
preparation program, and be involved in 
the placement and evaluation of the school 
counselor. The actual effects of inadequate 
selection have received little attention. One 
writer [/8] has suggested that the general 
public puts counseling in the same category 
as kissing insofar as there is any need for 
selection and training prior to practicing 
the art! 

There is widespread concern for selection 
both among counselors and among counse- 
lor educators. This has been shown by sev- 
eral surveys of selection practices [33, 36, 
41] and by the pronouncements of counselor 
groups [3, 6]. Little attention has been 
given, however, to the problems of selection 
involved in the widespread practice of 
school administrators identifying and en- 
couraging members of their teaching staffs 
to train for counseling work. It has been 
shown [23, 27, 31, 43] that school counselors 
come chiefly from the teaching ranks and 
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largely from the staffs of the schools in 
which they become counselors. 


Complexity of the School Counselor’s 
Work 


The problem of selecting persons to pre- 
pare for and engage in the work of the 
school counselor is greatly complicated by 
the following conditions. 

1. There is a variety of roles and relation- 
ships involved in the work of any given 
counselor [3, 6, 29]. His position is compli- 
cated and demanding. 

2. There is a diversity of skills, under- 
standings, interests, and attitudes expected 
in the counselor’s position from one school 
to another [10, 29, 34, 45].\ One disturbing 
aspect of this variability is the evidence that 
many counselors are expected to perform 
duties that have little, if any, relation to 
what the profession has agreed they should 
be doing [40, 50]. 

3. There is a variety of personalities in- 
volved in the work of the counselor. Coun- 
selors themselves differ one from another. 
Studies of the characteristics of counselors in 
service have not produced anything resem- 
bling a standard personality pattern [38, 47]. 

4. There is a hierarchy of guidance posi- 
tions, if we may take seriously the many 
pronouncements regarding the specialties in 
guidance and personnel work [4, 9, 17, 19). 
One of the more troublesome distinctions is 
that which seeks to differentiate between the 
general school counselor and the counseling 
psychologist. The latter is emerging more 
and more as a person prepared beyond the 
master’s degree level. This distinction, how- 
ever, may not last since many school coun- 
selors are achieving advanced levels of train- 
ing. 

These four variables have been delineated 
briefly in order to underline a few facts of 
life about the selection of counselors. 

1. Selection and training programs must 
be geared to some clear conception of the 
nature of the educational personnel work 
for which the trainee is headed [1/6]. 

2. Selection and training programs will 
become more realistic as the guidance pro- 
fession evolves greater clarification of its 
own goals and responsibilities. 
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3. Selection and training programs that 
assume counseling to be the sole, or even 
major, activity of all school counselors are 
currently not realistically geared to the 
demands of school situations. 

4. Selection and training programs must 
prepare workers of tremendous breadth. 
Currently the school counselor must fit a 
professional demand of almost impossible 
complexity. 

5. Significant research assessing the effec- 
tiveness of selection procedures must cope 
with the evaluation of the counselor’s effec- 
tiveness. This poses problems of consider- 
able complexity. 


Qualifications Needed by Counselors 


The literature includes many pronounce- 
ments [2, 35, 49, 52] regarding the personal 
characteristics and the competencies needed 
by guidance and personnel workers. While 
relatively little of this literature may be said 
to be based upon research, the change in 
emphasis over the past two decades has been 
notable. This has constituted a shift from 
the search for a fixed list of desirable traits 
to general acceptance of the concept of the 
total personality pattern and its impact 
[27, 28, 46, 54]. There has also been a 
strong resurgence of emphasis upon the role 
of the counselor as an educator, a member 
of a team striving to achieve defined educa- 
tional goals [46, 54]. 

Several good studies have been made of 
the tested characteristics and the reported 
status of counselors-in-training and of guid- 
ance workers in service [/, 14, 22, 29, 38, 42, 
55]. These have not revealed that either 
group may be characterized in any standard- 
ized way. These studies of the known quali- 
fications of counselors have not provided us 
with sure guides for the selection of school 
counselors except for certain characteristics 
known to be required to achieve the re- 
quired graduate preparation—scholastic ap- 
titude for graduate education, desire to se- 
cure such an education, personal qualities 
adequate to satisfy counselor educators and 
employers. 

What has just been said is not intended 
to minimize the significance of the qualifica- 
tions problem nor to discount the impor- 
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tance of counselor educators, counselors, and 
school officials seeking to clarify their con- 
cepts and their techniques of selection. 
Those concerned are going to continue to 
select persons for counselor training and for 
school counselor positions. The fact that 
there seems little promise of achieving blue- 
prints of counselor qualifications only makes 
the selection problems more challenging; it 
does not erase the problems. 

Perhaps one of the more hopeful research 
channels through which clearer selection 
procedures may emerge is that having to do 
with the evaluation of the work of the 
counselor. Such research, so far, has 
centered almost entirely upon ‘the counsel- 
ing process as such [/, 2, 11, 29, 32, 39]. 
This research has been scattered and di- 
verse. There has been enough done, how- 
ever, to provide much sharper tools for use 
in counselor education, especially in the 
practicum, for evaluating the effectiveness 
of trainees. The studies of counseling 
evaluation have depended heavily upon cli- 
ent reactions to counseling and upon expert 
ratings of counselors-in-action. 

Another type of research that has been 
done in scattered sections and which gives 
promise of considerable help in the selection 
and training of school counselors has been 
the studies of what counselors do on-the-job 
(40, 45, 48, 49, 51). These studies, among 
other things, raise serious questions regard- 
ing the definition of the counselor’s proper 
role in the school. They reveal serious gaps 
between what is being done in counselor 
education and what is expected of counse- 
lors in the schools. That counselor educa- 
tion should merely reflect what school ad- 
ministrators expect of school counselors is 
hardly to be desired. Yet some reasonable 
harmonizing of job requirements and the 
selection-preparation processes is impera- 
tive. 


Current Selection Practices 


Those who become school counselors have 
been chiefly persons chosen from the teach- 
ing staff of the school in which they assume 
guidance responsibilities. To a consider- 
able degree, school counselors are persons 
whom administrative officers identify as 
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potentially good guidance workers [23, 27, 


31, 43). Little research has been done to 
determine the criteria used at this point in 
the selection process. There is little evi- 
dence that the universities recruit counselor- 
trainees or that the guidance workers them- 
selves, individually or in groups, enter into 
the selection process. 

Educational institutions report that their 
pre-training selection processes center about 
the question of eligibility and potential com- 
petence for graduate training [33]. Selec- 
tion while in training centers is chiefly in 
the practicum aspect of preparation [5, 24, 
25, 33, 53). When the counselor-trainees 
get into supervised practice the counselor- 
educators give serious attention to the 
trainees’ effectiveness and potential. Num- 
bers of institutions administer various tests 
and inventories to trainees; but there is 
little evidence that actual selection tran- 
spires as a result of these having been ad- 
ministered. 

In short, in practice, the selection of 
counselors transpires typically in about 
these steps: 

First, a teacher becomes interested in 
guidance work, takes some training and is 
assigned guidance duties, or an administra- 
tor identifies a teacher on his staff whom he 
regards as potentially a good guidance 
worker and encourages him (or her) to seek 
training. 

Second, the university screens applicants 
for counselor education as to their potential 
for pursuing graduate work. This screening 
varies from merely the requirement that the 
applicant hold a bachelor’s degree to rigor- 
ous aptitude testing and the requirement of 
a high undergraduate point average. 

Third, in the preparation program the 
trainee is assessed as to potential, usually in 
the practicum. In some institutions this in- 
volves careful and rigorous evaluation ac- 
companied by a strong emphasis upon self- 
evaluation and planning. In many insti- 
tutions this in-training evaluation is loose 
and unplanned. 

There have recently been a few attempts 
at the development of instruments giving 
some promise of usefulness in counselor 
selection. These have centered upon the 
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measurement of attitudes toward and inter- 
est in educational and psychological train- 
ing [13, 22, 30, 38, 44]. No one seems, as 
yet, to have attempted to develop a counsel- 
ing aptitude test. One of the more interest- 
ing and promising selection techniques in 
counselor education programs has been the 
group process evaluation procedure. Coun- 
selor trainees have been subjected to various 
group experiences, under observation in 
most instances [2], 25, 53]. }Ratings of their 
reactions in group discussion and group ac- 
tivities have been made by expert observers. 
These ratings have been shown to bear a 
surprisingly close relationship to their effec- 
tiveness in counseling as rated by other ex- 
perts. Self-evaluations by counselor trainees 
have also been shown to bear a relationship 
to their counseling effectiveness [8, 2/]. 
While such studies do not provide easy, pat 
selection procedures, they do indicate that 
attention to selection in the training proc- 
esses can enrich the preparation program 
and provide information of considerable 
usefulness to the trainee. The selection 
processes that are emerging as most promis- 
ing are those, then, that most nearly con- 
form to accepted counseling theory. They 
are the processes that recognize the counse- 
lor trainee as a person whose dignity and 
worth will be enhanced by his being treated 
with the respect and care we insist we should 
accord our counseling clients. 


Selection Through Certification 


There has been some hope expressed that 
the processes of certification would ulti- 
mately become selective. While state after 
state has been added to the list now provid- 
ing certification for school counselors, there 
is no real evidence that this has enhanced 
the selection process. The latest report [15] 
indicates that 37 states have certification for 
school counselors that has been classified as 
“mandatory.” Four states have optional 
certification. The requirements vary from 
the very loosest minimum course require- 
ments to the master’s degree with specifica- 
tion as to preparation for the beginning 
counselor certificate. As a selection device 
certification depends primarily upon the 
practices of the training institutions. 
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Selection Through Supply and Demand 


It is clear that there is currently a serious 
shortage of school guidance workers [3/, 33]. 
There are some signs that the shortage situa- 
tion has, if anything, had the effect of relax- 
ing selection and preparation criteria. For 
example, one state that had been moving 
toward required certification for guidance 
workers found it necessary, with the demand 
created by NDEA provisions, to lower its 
minimum training requirement when part- 
time guidance workers were involved. It is 
clear that the school counselor profession 
faces a serious problem in seeking to keep up 
with the demand for guidance workers 
while, at the same time, trying to maintain 
reasonably high training requirements. 
The anomalous situation in which part-time 
counselors are assumed to need less prepara- 
tion than full-time counselors puts the pro- 
fession in an indefensible and uncomfort- 
able position. 


Selection Through Professional Action 


All of the professional organizations have 
some sort of committee or commission con- 
cerned with selection and _ preparation. 
Most of the work of these groups, so far, 
has been in the pooling of opinions and the 
preparation of pronouncements. The more 
vigorous and extended of these have come 
from the counseling psychology groups. 
Without doubt, there is serious need for 
these professional groups to pool their 
efforts and to give concerted attention to 
such questions as the following. 

1. How can the profession do a better job 
of encouraging research that will contribute 
to better selection and preparation of school 
counselors? 

2. What can be done to make better use 
of the research already done on the selection 
and preparation of school counselors? 
What can be done to get more of the unpub- 
lished dissertation and thesis research into 
print and available to the profession? 

3. What can be done to get the school 
counselors and the counselor educators into 
closer working relationship? Is it possible 
for these two groups to effect better working 
relationships with school administrators to 
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the end that the selection processes be better 
conceived and better coordinated? 

4. Would it be possible for these groups 
to secure adequate financial aid for some 
fundamental, longitudinal studies of coun- 
selor selection, preparation, and evaluation? 
Could financial aid be secured for a truly 
definitive study of the proper role of the 
school counselor? Without more such 
studies, selection and preparation programs 
are bound to continue to be lacking in basic 
unity of meaning and approach. 

The profession of the school counselor is 
in danger of losing the status and acceptance 
it has so recently achieved. Only the most 
earnest attention to such questions as those 
listed above will make it possible for the 
school counseling profession to achieve 
those goals we all recognize as essential to 
the proper maintenance of our educational 
system. “Selection” is an integral and im- 
portant aspect of the larger, more compre- 
hensive campaign to make of this profession 
a truly effective instrument of educational 
progress. 
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REPORT ON PARENT EDUCATION AND THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


Problems, issues, and needs in parent education, the subject of a recent 
conference held jointly by the Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Institute of Child Development and Wel- 
fare of the University of Minnesota, are reported in a new publication 
“Parent Education and the Behavioral Sciences.” The research specialists 
centered their discussions around relationships between research findings 
and policies and practices in parent education, discussing such basic 
questions as: How is parental behavior determined? Can it be modified? 
If so, by what means and under what conditions? The conferees also dis- 
cussed the gaps in present knowledge in the field of parent-child relation- 


ships, child development and family interaction. 


These gaps have been 


broken down into six broad classifications in the report. 
Single copies of the Children’s Bureau Publication No. 379 are available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 


Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 
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Conformity and Achievement in College 


EVERETT D. ERB 


REQUENT allusions have been made to the 

importance, both to the individual and 
society, of conforming versus non-conform- 
ing behavior within a society. Such writers 
as Fromm [8] and Riesman [/0] have postu- 
lated over-conformity as one of the gravest 
dangers to freedom and democracy. Yet 
surprisingly few attempts have been made 
to quantify conformity within a given popu- 
lation and subsequently to relate the meas- 
ure to a selected behavioral criterion. 

The study reported here is, therefore, an 
exploratory attempt to develop a technique 
for measuring conformity and to relate this 
measure to college grade earning ability. 
Conformity has been defined as the tendency 
to accept and be directed by the socially ac- 
cepted codes, customs, and mores [//]. 
However, the present measure of conformity 
is based upon a rationale similar to that 
used in the S-O Rorschach Test whereby 
conformity and non-conformity are based 
upon the relative numbers of original and 
popular responses. That is, conformity and 
non-conformity are to be based herein upon 
popular versus idiosyncratic placement of 
items in a Q-sort. Operationally, popular 
placements are interpreted as conformity, 
and idiosyncratic placements as non-con- 
formity. 

Research [2, 4-6] reported in the areas of 
conformity, originality, and creativity tends 
to be distinctly favorable to originality as an 
asset to character. The question as to how 
much and what kind of conformity is desir- 
able, however, remains by and large unan- 
swered. Blake [3] hints at one of the diffi- 
culties in the dichotomous nature of these 
conclusions in his argument that conformity 
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behavior is a function of both situational 
and personal factors in interaction. 

More specifically related to the present 
criterion of academic achievement, Getzels 
and Jackson [9] found groups high in crea- 
tivity but not in IQ, and high in IQ but not 
in creativity, to be equally superior in school 
achievement. The conclusion that creativ- 
ity is unrelated to academic achievement ap- 
pears to follow. Anderson [/], however, as- 
serts that, “Youth in our culture are taught 
not to think for themselves, but to seek and 
be content with rewards and approval as 
social substitutes for the satisfactions of in- 
trinsic and meaningful originality. . 
Moreover, “. . . most of the curriculum at 
all levels represents a closed system of edu- 
cation: it is fixed-answer learning” LJ, p. 7]. 

Accordingly, conformity might be postu- 
lated as an asset in college grade getting 
ability and suggests the hypothesis to be 
tested in the present study, namely, that 
high conformity groups both male and fe- 
male will receive significantly higher grade 
point averages than will low conformity 
groups. The additional hypothesis that 
males and females differ in conformity will 
likewise be tested. Furthermore, the present 
study seeks to investigate conformity on sev- 
eral cognitive levels: (1) self “most like me”; 
(2) self “least like me”; (3) ideal self “most 
like me”; (4) ideal self “least like me”; and 
(5) total conformity. 


Subjects, Instruments and Procedure 


The entering freshman class of approxi- 
mately 600 at East Texas State College, 
Commerce, Texas, was given The School 
and College Ability Test in September of 
1959. The 25 males and 25 females scoring 
just above and just below their respective 
medians were the subjects of the present 
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investigation. These 100 individuals of 
presumably similar ability were adminis- 
tered a Q-sort October 8, 1959. Sorts were 
obtained for “self as you are” and “self as 
you would like to be.” 

The Q-sort was developed empirically by 
the writer [7] for the investigation of cogni- 
tive structures thought to be related to col- 
lege academic achievement. It contained 60 
items divided into three areas and four 
valences. ‘The areas were self, teachers, and 
educational ideas, and the valences were 


positive, neutral, ambivalent, and negative. 
Thus, one positive self item read, “I feel I 
am a superior person.” The neutral version 
was, “I feel I am neither a superior nor an 
inferior person,” the ambivalent, “I some- 
times feel I am a superior person and some. 
times that I am inferior,” and finally the 
negative form read, “I feel I am an inferior 
person.” Thus, there were five similar 
blocks of items representative of each area. 
A forced-sort procedure was used calling 
for placement of the 60 items by the subject 














TABLE | 
Most Popular Items in Each Q-Sort Category 
**Com- ““Com- 
monal- monal« 
ity”’ ity” 
No. of Rank No. of Rank 
Item Place- Order Item Place- Order 
No. Item ments _ of Item No. Item ments of Item 
Self ‘‘“Most Like Me” Placement 19 I feel I am optimistic. 16 6 
33 I feel I should make high 25* 1 34 I feel I express my emotions 16 6 
grades. freely. 
i feel T am neither a — = . Self “‘Least Like Me” Placement 
rior nor an inferior person. 
37 I feel I should make average 20 3 1 I feel 1 am a superior person. 45 1 
grades. 4 I feel I am sophisticated. 26 2 
2 I feel I would like being a 18 4 13 I feel I am an inferior per- 24 3 
teacher. son. 
41 I sometimes feel I should 11 6 +5 Iam content with my 19 4 
make high grades and grades if they are passing. 
sometimes feel content if 14 I feel I would dislike being 17 5 
my grades are passing. a teacher. 
42 I sometimes feel I express 11 6 18 I like early morning classes. 14 6 
my emotions freely and at 31 I feel I am pessimistic. - 13 
other times that I do not. Ideal-Self “Least Like Me” Placement 
58 I am moody. 11 6 Se . 
“ 13. I feel I am an inferior per- 38 1 
Ideal-Self ‘‘Most Like Me” Placement son. 
33 I feel I should make high 34 1 58 I am moody. 34 2 
grades. 1 I feel I am a superior per- 32 3 
2 I feel I would like being a 27 2 son. 
teacher. 31 I feel I am pessimistic. 22 4 
49 Iam not moody. 59 I feel tense and nervous 21 5 
40 I tend to live equally for the 22 4 when talking to teachers. 
present, the past, and the 45 Iam content with my 18 6 
future. grades if they are passing. 
5 I feel I am neither a supe- 16 6 14 I feel I would dislike being 17 7 


rior nor an inferior person. 


a teacher. 





* This figure means that on the “self as you are”’ sort 25 of the 100 subjects placed this item as one of his 


three items in the “most like me’’ box. 


Since no other item was given so many placements, it is assigned a 


““commonality”’ score of 1 and is an extremely high-conformity item. 
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along a continuum from “most like me” to 
“least like me” according to the following 
distribution: 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 9, 7, 5, 3. 

Conformity scores were calculated using 
the six placements in the two end boxes 
only, since it was felt that the sharpest dis- 
tinctions made by subjects would occur us- 
ing these extreme categories of acceptance 
and rejection. Each item was thus assigned 
a conformity value according to commonal- 
ity of placement in these categories. ‘The 
procedure was repeated for both self and 
ideal-self sorts. For example the item, “I 
feel I should make high grades,” was placed 
in the “most like me” category on the self 
sort by 25 persons making it the most placed 
item and earning it a conformity score of 
one. Low scores thus signify high conform- 
ity and high scores, low conformity. In the 
ideal-sort this same item was placed in the 
“most like me” category by 34 persons and 
again earned a conformity score of one. In 
the self sort the item was placed in the 
“least like me” category by a single person 
thereby earning a popularity score in this 
classification of 33, indicating it was a non- 
conformity item. In the ideal-sort the item 
was unplaced and therefore did not enter 
into conformity calculations on this level. 
In like manner all items were assigned a 
rank order conformity value for each of the 
four categories. The highest conformity 
items in each are presented in TABLE 1. 

The next step involved the assignment of 
item conformity scores to each subject's in- 
dividual placements. Thus in the self sort 


37 in the “most like me” category, his con- 
formity score in this classification would 
have been one plus two plus three, a total of 
six, and an extremely high conformity score. 
The same calculation was then made for 
“least like me” placement and for both 
categories on the ideal-attitude level. The 
total conformity score was the composite of 
these four scores. A sample compilation of 
scores for a single individual is presented in 
Ficure 1. 

Conformity, it may be noted, is, therefore, 
conformity to the perceptions of the group 
itself and not to external criteria. The 
group might be said to determine its own 
norms to which its members adhere or devi- 
ate in varying degrees. Given a distinctly 
different population, different norms (and 
degrees of conformity) might appear. The 
described measure is thereby consistent with 
the idea that conformity may be independ- 
ent of a particular behavior. Within any 
sub-population, deviant behavior (in terms 
of the total population) may well be con- 
forming behavior in terms of the smaller 
group. Conformists and non-conformists 
may exist only in relation to defined popula- 
tions. 

The degree of conformity for males and 
females was then compared by using the 
t-test. Since college achievement is known 
to differ for the two sexes and since con- 
formity was found to differ significantly as 
reported in the section devoted to results, it 
was decided to test the hypotheses of differ- 
ential achievement by conformity groups 





if an individual had placed items 33,5, and separately by sex. Both males and females 








FIGURE 1 
IIlustrative Q-Sort Conformity Scores for One Subject 
Item Number Rank-Order Total 
Subject Placed in Value of Each Conformity 
No. Each Category Item Scores 
47 Self ‘most like me” 39, 53, 21 30, 41, 46 117 
Ideal-self ‘‘most like me’’ 54, 48, 33 12, 26, 1 39 
Self “‘least like me” 49, 4,1 8, 2,1 11* 
Ideal-self “least like me” 4, 32, 46 8, 9, 12 29 
196 


Total Conformity 





* This subject conforms to a high degree on the “‘least like me”’ categories for both self and ideal-self and is 
highly non-conformist on self “most like me.” 
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were grouped on five conformity measures, 
i.e., self “most like me,” self “least like me,” 
ideal-self ‘‘most like me,” ideal-self “least 
like me,” and total conformity. Groups of 
20 higher conformity females were com- 
pared with 20 lower conformity females in 
each instance. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed for males with subjects nearest the 
median on each conformity measure being 
dropped from the study. 

The dependent variable upon which these 
groups were compared was the grade point 
average calculated at the end of the first 
semester of the freshman year, January, 
1960. A scoring system of four points for 
A’s, three points for B’s, two points for C’s, 
one point for D’s, and zero points for F’s was 
used. The total grade points earned was 
divided by the total hours taken by the 
student. Courses such as orientation, physi 
cal education, and other one-hour credit 
courses were excluded from the calculations. 

Differences between means of the con- 
formity groups on The School and College 
Ability Test were then tested for signifi- 
cance. None was significant, and the ability 
factor was assumed to have been equalized. 
A simple analysis of variance was used to 
test the significance of the difference be- 
tween means of group grade point achieve- 
ment. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations for 
male and female conformity scores are pre- 
sented in TABLE 2. 














TABLE 2 
Means and Standard Deviations of Conformity 
Scores 
Males Females 
Mean Conformity Score 155 120 
Standard Deviation 31.3 36.9 





The mean conformity score of the male 
group (155) was found to be higher than 
the mean for the females (120), indicating 
that higher conformity exists among fe- 
males. Moreover, the standard deviation 
was 36.9 for females compared with 51.3 for 
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males, indicating greater variability anong 
males. The ¢t-value for the difference be. 
tween these means was 9.04, considerably in 
excess of the 0.01 level of confidence. The 
null hypothesis that male and female con- 
formity is the same was therefore rejected. 
These results tend to enhance confidence in 
the validity of the present measure of con- 
formity since females are generally held to 
conform to a greater degree than males in 
our society. 

The analysis of variance for self “most 
like me” conformity is presented in FiGuRE 
2. The analysis of each of the other cate. 
gories was the same throughout. 


FIGURE 2 


Analysis of Variance of Female Self “Most Like 
Me” Conformity 














Degrees 
Source of of Sum of Mean 
Variation Freedom Squares Square 
Conformity 1 0.42 0.42 
Within 38 17.16 0.452 
TOTAL 39 17.58 
0.42 
F,, 38 = —— = 0.929 
0.452 





The mean grade point averages for the 
female conformity groups on the various 
levels and the F-values obtained for differ- 
ences between these means are presented in 
TABLE 3. 

In accordance with these results the hy- 
pothesis that female conformity groups are 
the same in academic achievement was re- 


TABLE 3 


Means of Grade Point Averages and F-Values 
for Female Conformity Groups 





Lower Higher 
Conform- Conform- 
ity Mean ity Mean 





G.P.A. G.P.A.  F-Value 
Self ‘‘most like me”’ 2.43 2.24 0.929 
Self “‘least like me”’ 2.11 2.54 6.434* 
Ideal “‘most like me”’ 2.34 2.39 0.05 
Ideal “‘least like me” 2.09 2.42 4.64* 
Total Conformity 2.16 2.61 6.83* 





* Significant beyond 0.05 level confidence. 
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jected. Three of the five groupings, i.e., 
self “least like me,” ideal “least like me” 
conformity as well as total conformity were 
found to differ significantly beyond the 0.05 
level of confidence. Since the difference in 
achievement is in every instance in favor of 
the higher conformity group, it may be con- 
cluded that conformity is an asset for fe- 
males in college grade achievement. How- 
ever, “most like me” conformity on both the 
attitude and ideal-attitude levels did not 
discriminate between achievement groups. 
The means of grade point averages for 
male conformity groups on the various levels 
and the F-values obtained for differences be- 
tween these means are presented in TABLE 4. 


TABLE 4 


Means of Grade Point Averages and F-Values 
for Male Conformity Groups 


This analysis was carried out with con- 
formity scores based upon male placements 
only. The new means of grade point aver- 
ages for male conformity groups on the vari- 
ous levels, and the F-values obtained for 
differences between these means are pre- 
sented in TABLE 5. 


TABLE 5 


Means of Grade Point Averages and F-Values 
for Male Conformity Groups 








Lower Higher 
Conformity Conformity 

Mean Mean 

G.P.A. G.P.A.  F-Value 
Self ‘‘most like me”’ 1.61 1.7 0.36 
Self “‘least like me” 1.81 1.42 2.38 
Ideal “‘most like me” 1.58 1.73 1.12 
Ideal “‘least like me” 1.66 1.67 0.00 
Total Conformity 1.76 1.45 1.65 





Lower Higher 
Conform- Conform- 
ity Mean ity Mean 





G.P.A. G.P.A.  F-Value 
Self ‘‘most like me” 1.58 1.54 0.03 
Self ‘‘least like me”’ 1.62 1.77 0.43 
Ideal ‘‘most like me” 1.77 1.48 1.45 
Ideal “‘least like me” 1.62 1.63 0.00 
Total Conformity ‘77 1.49 1.25 





The null hypothesis that male conformity 
groups are the same in achievement cannot 
be rejected. No significant differences be- 
tween means were discovered for any of the 
conformity groupings. 


Re-Analysis of Male Conformity 


Based upon the foregoing results two con- 
clusions seemed possible. Either conformity 
is related to achievement for females but not 
for males, or the lack of relationship dis- 
covered for males is a phenomenon unique 
to the present procedure. It seems possible 
that as calculated male conformity may have 
been obscured and/or rendered insensitive 
by the existing greater conformity of the 
females of the study. If so, it is then pos- 
sible that conformity scores based upon male 
sorts alone might serve to confirm or reject 
the conclusion of no relationship for males. 
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Since none of the differences between 
means were found to be significant, the 
hypothesis of no difference in grade point 
achievement for male conformity groups 
once again cannot be rejected. 


Discussion 


For the female population of the study 
the hypothesis that conformity is positively 
related to college academic achievement 
was confirmed. It would appear as if girls 
within a given group who describe them- 
selves by Q-sort behavior in similar fashion 
subsequently achieve significantly higher 
grades than do those who describe them- 
selves uniquely according to the norms of 
this same group. However, the finding was 
not found to be true for the male groups in 
the study. For males no significant relation- 
ship was found between the conformity 
measures and grades received. A possible 
interpretation is that female conformity in- 
cludes academic schoo] achievement as a 
culturally desirable symbol, whereas male 
conformity precludes this particular be- 
havior. More simply, grade achievement 
may have higher positive valence to females 
as a whole than to males as a whole. There- 
fore, conformity in the first instance leads to 
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higher achievement and in the second to no 
difference in achievement. 

On the other hand, the results may merely 
indicate that the kind of conformity meas- 
ured by the present instrument taps a sig- 
nificant relationship for females but not for 
males. Research utilizing study habit items 
and other areas not included in the present 
Q-sort instrument might discover different 
relationships and find different kinds of 
male conformity to be related to the cri- 
terion. 


Summary 


Operationally defined groups of higher 
conformity males and females were com. 
pared with groups of lower conformity 
males and females in college grade achieve- 
ment. The higher conformity females 
achieved better than the lower conformity 
females at beyond the 0.05 level of confi- 
dence. No differences were found in male 
performance. Conformity was found to be 
significantly higher for females than for 
males. An empirical measure of conformity 
was developed based upon the degree of 
commonality in Q-sort behavior which ap- 
pears to have considerable potential for fu- 
ture research into the optimum conditions 


of conforming versus non-conforming per- 
sonalities. 
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WAYNE STATE OFFERS 10-WEEK STUDY TOUR OF EUROPE 


The 14th Annual European Travel Study Program in Comparative 
Education, sponsored by the College of Education, Wayne State Univer- 
sity, is scheduled to begin June 24, 1961, under the leadership of Dr. 


William Reitz, Professor of Education. 


The 10-week tour which may 


be taken for two to six hours of graduate or undergraduate credit has 
an itinerary of England, Holland, Germany, Luxembourg, France, Switzer- 
land, Monaco, Italy, San Marino, Greece, Islands of the Aegean, Istanbul, 


Austria, and Liechtenstein. 


Information about costs and eligibility may 


be obtained from Dr. Reitz, College of Education, Wayne State University, 


Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD 


BLIND COUNSELORS 


IN STATE REHABILITATION AGENCIES 


HERBERT RUSALEM 


+t eooe A PERIOD of four and one-half 
years (January 1955 to September 
1959), the Industrial Home for the Blind, 
in cooperation with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, provided a program of pro- 
fessional training in the rehabilitation of 
blind persons. Among the 70 students who 
completed the program during that period, 
a substantial number were preparing for 
positions in state rehabilitation agencies. 
The large majority of these students were 
also enrolled in counselor-training pro- 
grams in various colleges and universities. 
Despite the fact that more than 80 per cent 
of the students in the IHB Professional 
Training Program were blind, well over 75 
per cent of them found employment in re- 
habilitation programs for blind persons. 

Continuing contacts with coordinators of 
rehabilitation counselor-training programs 
in colleges and universities all over the 
country have indicated that blind students 
continue to constitute a proportion of their 
enrollment. In view of the persistent in- 
terest of legally blind persons in careers in 
rehabilitation counseling, it was felt that 
a survey of vocational opportunities for this 
group would be valuable to the students 
and their university advisers. In addition, 
it was felt that rehabilitation counselors 
serving blind students might be able to use 
such data in counseling clients interested in 
this area. 


Herbert RusALeM is Consultant in Professional 
Training and Research, The Industrial Home for 
the Blind, Brooklyn, New York. 

Grateful acknowledgment is expressed by the au- 
thor to Harry Spar and Martha Ellington of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind for their assistance 
with the study. 
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Study Procedures 


In spring, 1959, a questionnaire was 
mailed to 88 state rehabilitation agencies. 
These agencies were classified as follows: 


State Agencies serving blind persons exclusively 36 
State Agencies serving a general caseload, ex- 


cluding blind clients 36 
State Agencies serving as general caseload, in- 
cluding blind clients 16 


Henceforth, in this paper, these three 
types of agencies will be referred as Agen- 
cies for the Blind, Agencies for the Non- 
Blind, and General Agencies. 

On March 31, 1959, completed ques- 
tionnaires had been submitted by 44 agen- 
cies. At that time, a follow-up letter was 
addressed to the non-respondents. By April 
30, 1959, subsequent to the one mail 
follow-up, returns had been received from 
57 different agencies, constituting 64.7 per 
cent of the group contacted. The returns 
were distributed as shown in TABLE 1. 


TABLE | 
Distribution of Responses to the Questionnaire 





Number % 


Type of Agency Responding Responding 








Agencies for the Blind 27 75.0 
Agencies for the Non-Blind 17 47.3 
General Agencies 13 81.2 

Tora. 87 64.7 





A number of additional responses were 
received subsequent to April 30, 1959. 
However, they were not included in the 
data. 

The 57 respondent agencies employed a 
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TABLE 2 


Distribution of Blind and Partially Seeing 
Counselors in State Rehabilitation Agencies 





Blind and Par- 





Total tially Seeing 
Type of Counselors Counselors 
Agency Employed N % 
Agencies for the Blind 161 74 46.0 
Agencies for the Non- 
Blind 518 0 0.0 
General Agencies 380 20 5.2 
TOTAL 1059 94 8. 





total of 1,059 rehabilitation counselors. Of 
these, 94 (8.9 per cent) were blind and par- 
tially seeing.1 The distribution according 
to type of agency is shown in TABLE 2. 


Study Findings 


In this sample of agencies serving non- 
blind persons, there was not a single report 
of a legally blind person employed. Among 
general agencies serving both blind and 
non-blind persons, about | in 20 counselors 
is legally blind. However, some of the 
comments appearing on the questionnaires 
suggested that a proportion of these blind 
counselors had specialized functions relat- 
ing to blind clients exclusively within the 
general agency. The degree to which these 
blind counselors served non-blind clients 
could not be determined from the responses. 

The 57 State Rehabilitation Agency re- 
spondents employed 310 administrators and 
supervisors. Of these, 29 (9.2 per cent) were 
blind and partially seeing. The distribu- 
tion by type of agency is shown in TABLe 3. 

There were no blind administrators or 
supervisors reported by the respondent 
agencies serving a non-blind clientele. 
Among the general agencies, it is unknown 
how many of the five blind administrators 
and supervisors serve non-blind caseloads. 

Twenty-two of the 27 respondent agencies 





* By definition, in this study, blind and partially 
seeing counselors are legally blind. Totally blind 
counselors have no useful vision. Partially seeing 
counselors use residual vision for some aspects of 
their job functioning. 
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for the blind (81.5 per cent) employed one 
or more blind counselors. The range was 
1 to 1l. Of the 74 blind counselors em- 
ployed by agencies for the blind, 45 (60.8 
per cent) were totally blind and 29 (39.2 
per cent) were partially seeing. The pro- 
portion of blind counselors on staffs of 
agencies for the blind varied widely. A 
few state agencies had counseling staffs com- 
posed entirely of blind persons, but these 
were mostly states with small numbers of 
personnel. The states with no blind coun- 
selors also tended to be states with modest 
programs. Among state agencies for the 
blind employing five or more counselors, 
the proportion of totally blind counselors 
ranged from 20 to 70 per cent and of par- 
tially seeing counselors from 20 to 65 per 
cent. 

Among agencies serving general case- 
loads, including the blind, the highest pro- 
portion of blind counselors on the staff was 
17.2 per cent. For all the general agencies 
surveyed in this study, the total proportion 
of totally blind counselors was 4.8 per cent 
and partially seeing 3.1 per cent. The 
state agencies serving non-blind caseloads 
did not employ any totally blind or par- 
tially seeing counselors. 

Sixteen of the 24 legally blind adminis- 
trators and supervisors employed by agen- 
cies for the blind were totally blind. The 
proportion of the totally blind to the par- 
tially seeing among the administrators and 
supervisors is comparable to the statistics 
derived for the counselors. Fifteen of the 


TABLE 3 


Distribution of Blind and Partially Seeing 
Administrators & Supervisors in State Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies 








Blind and Par- 

Total tially Seeing 

Type of Supervisors Supervisors 

Agency Employed N % 
Agencies for the Blind 69 24 34.8 

Agencies for the Non- 

Blind 156 0 0.0 
General Agencies 85 5 5.9 
Tora. 310 29 9.2 
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27 agencies for the blind (55.6 per cent) 


TABLE 4 

















one 
was employed one or more administrators and Ex.timotes of the Performance of Blind and 
em- supervisors. Although 81.5 per cent of the Partially Seeing Counselors as Compared to 
(60.8 agencies for the blind employ one or more Non-Visuvally Handicapped Counselors in the 
(39.2 counselors who are blind, 55.6 per cent of Same Agency 
pro- these agencies employ administrators and weal 
s of supervisors who are blind. The small num- aes Saas 

: “ae ° Totally Partially Totally Partially 

A ber of blind administrators and supervisors Ratin , 

. 2 of Blind Seeing Blind Seeing 
com- employed by general agencies does not per- py formance % % % % 
hese mit further analysis. No blind administra- 

s of tors or supervisors were employed by agen- Superior to See- 
oun- cies serving the non-blind. ing Counse- 
dest The respondent agencies indicated their ,, 190+ ies in is i: 
. ° 2qual to Seeing 
the estimate of the performance of totally blind Counselors 55.5 33.3 46.1 30.7 
lors, and partially seeing counselors. The re-  foferior to See- 
lors sponses appear in TABLE 4. ing Counse- 
par- Since agencies serving the non-blind em- lors 7.4 3.7 15.3 ss 
per ployed no blind counselors, there were no NoResponse 22.2 55.5 38.4 61.8 
responses on this item from this group. , och) anh: . oe + - se 
-ase- When the data for agencies for the blind — OP) AOD) AR 
pro- and general agencies are combined, it is 
was found that 7.0 per cent of the respondent 
cies agencies in these groups report that totally Well over 90 per cent of the respondent 
tion blind counselors are superior to seeing coun- agencies reported that there are no merit 
rent selors. The comparable figure for the par- system provisions limiting the hiring of 
The tially seeing counselors is 3.5 per cent. totally blind and partially seeing counselors. 
pads Taste 5 indicates the expressed attitudes Only three agencies reported such limita- 
par- of the respondent agencies toward hiring tions. Two of these agencies served non- 
blind counselors. blind populations and one was an agency 
nis- The greatest preference for totally blind for the blind. The major limitation noted 
zen- and partially seeing counselors is among by these agencies was the inability of blind 
Che those agencies which use them the most. persons to drive a car. Two of them also 
par- In general, partially seeing counselors are reported the more general limitation— 
and preferred to totally blind counselors even “physically able to do the job.” Appar- 
tics though TasLe 4 suggests that totally blind ently, this general provision had some bear- 
the counselors tend to be rated higher in per- ing on the hiring of blind counselors in 
formance. these agencies. 
| 
— TABLE 5 
ita- | Attitudes Toward Hiring Blind Counselors 
— Agencies for Agencies for General 
Blind Non-Blind Agencies 
| Blind Partials Blind Partials Blind Partials Total % 
| Response % % % % % % Bl. Part. 
ail Prefer Blind Counselors 14.8 25.9 0.0 0.0 0.0 7.7 7.0 14.0 
No Preference for Blind 
or Seeing Counselors 55.5 48.1 23.5 41.1 69.2 46.1 49.3 5.6 
Prefer Seeing Counselors 7.4 0.0 41.1 35.2 15.3 30.7 19.3 17.5 
No Response 22.2 25.9 35.2 23.5 15.3 15.3 24.6 22.8 
Tora.s 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.8 99.8 99.8 100.2 99.9 
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Varying proportions of the respondent 
agencies reported aspects of the job de- 
scription for rehabilitation counselor which 
limit the hiring of totally blind and par- 
tially seeing counselors. The percentage of 
agencies reporting such limitations was: 


Agencies for the Blind............... 18.5% 
Agencies for the Non-Blind............ 52.9% 
COOMOTEE AGGIES. 2. ccccccccscccccses 23.0% 


Limitations in Employment 


The major reported deterrent to the hir- 
ing of blind counselors, as reflected in the 
job description, was the inability to drive a 
car. Three other deterrents were men- 
tioned much less frequently. In descending 
order they are: 


1. Difficulties in record-keeping. 
2. Difficulties in reading materials. 
3. Physically unable to do the job. 


Of the 23 deterrents offered, 15 (65.1 per 
cent) concerned automobile driving. 

The agencies reported on their percep- 
tions of the most serious limitations im- 
posed by blindness on an individual at- 
tempting to do the rehabilitation counsel- 
ing job. The lack of mobility was the 
limitation mentioned with the greatest fre- 
quency (84.2 per cent of all respondent 
agencies). Three other limitations also in- 
dicated with great frequency were: Read- 
ing Records (63.0 per cent), Recording and 
Filling Out Forms (57.8 per cent), and the 
Inability to Observe the Environment and 
the Client’s Appearance (45.5 per cent). 
Other limitations mentioned less _fre- 
quently were: Lack of Work Experience, 
Client’s Reaction to the Counselor’s Blind- 
ness, Relationships with Other Staff Mem- 
bers, Personality Problems, Poor Attitudes 
Toward the Counseling Job, Over-Identifi- 
cation with Biind Clients, Lack of Objec- 
tivity in Attitude Toward Blindness, and 
the Cost of Providing Special Assistance to 
the Blind Counselor. Agencies for the 
blind tended to see these limitations as less 
restricting than did the other two types of 
agencies. 

Although agencies for the blind tend to 
see blindness as less limiting than do other 
agencies, all agree that mobility is a major 
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limitation for blind persons in the perform- 
ance of the rehabilitation counseling job. 
Even in agencies for the blind, three out of 
four see mobility as a deterrent. All the 
agencies for the non-blind perceive mobility 
as a limitation. Almost two-thirds of all 
agencies responding to the questionnaire 
report the reading of records as a limita- 
tion. Even among agencies for the blind, 
more than half the respondents see this as 
a deterrent to job performance. Similar 
data are reported for case recording and 
filling out forms. 

It is significant that the three major 
limitations perceived by these agencies are 
mechanical ones. They are closely related 
to the physical effects of blindness. The 
visual handicap limits both mobility and 
reading. On the other hand, “psychologi- 


| 
| 


cal effects of blindness” are not widely per- 


ceived as deterrents to job performance in 
rehabilitation counseling. Relatively few 
of the respondents listed such items as: 
Client Reaction to Blindness, Personality, 
Relationships with Other Staff Members, 
and Poor Attitudes Toward the Job. 

As these agencies see it, blind rehabilita- 
tion counselors must find successful ways of 
coping with mobility problems and with the 


| 


necessity of reading records and filling out | 


forms. Although almost half of the re- 
spondents indicate a concern about the in- 
ability to observe the environment and the 
client, it is interesting to note that general 


} 


agencies consider this less of a problem than | 


agencies for the blind. However, this re- 


sponse is sufficiently frequent to suggest that | 


blind rehabilitation counselors must work 
out techniques for overcoming this limita- 
tion. 


Preferred Work Situations 


Almost 9 out of 10 of the respondent 
agencies felt that qualified totally blind and 
partially seeing persons should be prepared 
for careers in rehabilitation counseling. 
However, only 70.5 per cent of the agencies 
for the non-blind responded positively to 
this item. The reason most frequently of- 
fered for not encouraging totally blind and 
partially seeing individuals to seek careers 
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in the field is: “Limitations of the Handi- 
cap,” with special reference to mobility. 

The respondents ranked the types of 
agencies in which they felt that blind re- 
habilitation counselors could function best. 
The following were mentioned in descend- 
ing order of frequency: 


. Public Agency for the Blind. 

. Private Agency for the Blind. 

. Rehabilitation Center. 

. Sheltered Workshop. 

. Hospital. 

. Private Rehabilitation Agency for the 
Seeing. 

7. Public Rehabilitation Agency for the 

Seeing. 


a oe oor 


All types of respondent agencies tended 
to agree on these rankings. 

The group rankirigs reveal the over- 
whelming feeling that blind counselors 
could function best in agencies for the 
blind. All types of agencies invariably 
ranked agencies for the blind—public and 
private—as their first and second choices. 
With the exception of the general agencies, 
there is a feeling that the last place in 
which blind counselors could function suc- 
cessfully is a Public Rehabilitation Agency 
for the Seeing. It is difficult to know if this 
feeling is engendered by doubts concerning 
the ability of blind counselors to meet the 
job demands or the reality factor that blind 
counselors will have great difficulty in find- 
ing employment in such agencies. 

Respondents indicated areas of function- 
ing as differentiated from professional prep- 
aration in which blind students should re- 
ceive special training. These areas are re- 
ported in Table 6. 

A number of other responses received one 
mention each. There is good agreement 
among the various types of agency respond- 
ents concerning the personal needs of blind 
rehabilitation counseling trainees. The 
fact that mobility leads the list is consistent 
with the data previously presented. The 
total list offers some clues to blind rehabili- 
tation counseling students and their coun- 
selors relative to aspects of personal adjust- 
ment which are considered desirable by po- 
tential employers in the field. 
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Discussion and Conclusions 


Mobility constitutes a focal point for 
agency resistance to hiring blind rehabilita- 
tion counselors. However, experience re- 
veals that mobility does not necessarily con- 
stitute a major barrier for blind counselors 
in metropolitan areas. On the other hand, 
travel in rural areas may be less feasible. 
Secretarial and clerical services are a second 
focus of resistance. In this connection, how- 
ever, considerable numbers of blind coun- 
selors seem to be functioning satisfactorily, 
meeting the record-keeping and reading re- 
quirements of jobs in agencies for the blind. 
Could they also meet similar requirements 
in agencies for non-blind clients? Are such 
techniques as the use of electronic recording 
devices, the re-deployment of clerical staff, 
the services of volunteers, and the use of 
special funds equally applicable to rehabili- 
tation agencies serving general caseloads? 
The answers to these questions may rest 
upon the ultimate testing of the hypothesis 
that state rehabilitation agencies for the 
blind are comparable in their job demands 


TABLE 6 


Areas of Functioning in Which Blind 
Rehabilitation Counseling Trainees Should Re- 
ceive Training 











% of Respondent Agencies 
Agencies 
Agencies for the 
Area of for the Non- General 

Functioning Blind Blind Agencies Total 
Mobility 92.6 82.3 92.0 89.4 
Personal Ap- 

pearance and 

Self-care 81.4 76.4 61.9 75.5 
Should Have 

Personal 

Counseling 70.5 52.9 77.0 66.7 
Braille 66.7 64.7 53.8 63.1 
Should Have 

Psychological 

Diagnosis 48.0 47.0 69.2 52.6 
Paid Work Ex- 

perience 44.4 47.0 61.0 49.0 
Posture 44.4 17.6 38.4 35.0 
Handwriting 31.8 29.0 38.4 2.5 
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to other state rehabilitation agencies. Re- 
search is needed to test this hypothesis of 
similarity. Since increasing numbers of 
blind students are entering rehabilitation 
counselor-training programs and seeking 
employment in the field, it becomes corre- 
spondingly more important to ascertain the 
factual basis for accepting and rejecting 
blind job applicants for state rehabilitation 
counseling agency positions. 

The data in this study seem to point to 
the following conclusions: 

1. Employment opportunities for blind 
counselors exist in State Rehabilitation 
Agencies for Blind Persons, and, to a lesser 
degree, in General State Rehabilitation 
Agencies serving both blind and non-blind 
clienteles. Currently, there are few, if any, 
opportunities for blind counselors in State 
Rehabilitation Agencies serving non-blind 
persons, exclusively. This lack of oppor- 
tunity seems related to the isolation of these 
agencies from the problems of blindness, re- 
sulting in a devaluation of the capacities of 
blind rehabilitation counselors. 

Changes in this attitude of exclusion may 
occur when: 

a. Scientific studies performed by quali- 
fied investigators with experience in service 
to blind persons explore the job demands 
of rehabilitation counseling and indicate 
the real physical capacities demanded in 
this work. 

b. State Rehabilitation Agencies for the 
Non-Blind apply the rehabilitation philoso- 


phy of adaptation to blind applicants for 
rehabilitation counseling positions to the 
same degree that these expect industry to 
make such adaptations for their own clients, 

c. Ways are found to inform agencies 
serving the non-blind about the potentiali- 
ties of blind persons. This author, in his 
contacts with such agencies, has found them 
to be, in some respects, fearful of working 
with blind persons. Whatever the values of 
separating rehabilitation caseloads on the 
basis of visual and other handicaps, it has 
apparently achieved the effect of leaving 
many rehabilitation counselors, supervisors, 
and administrators uninformed about 
blindness. 

2. There is need for a re-examination of 
state-wide merit system and agency policy 
limitations on the hiring of blind rehabili- 
tation counselors. This holds particularly 
true of the automobile driving skills. Is it 
possible that blind applicants could be cer- 
tified for positions that fall into this cate- 
gory? 

8. There is a need for a thoroughgoing 
study of the employed blind rehabilitation 
counselor with a view to assessing the tech- 
niques he uses in managing “paper-work,” 
mobility, and other aspects of the job. The 
design for such a study could be readily 
constructed and might attract support from 
national agencies. The findings may have 
value in influencing employer attitudes in 
State Rehabilitation Agencies. 


POCKET GUIDE LISTS FREE FILMS ON MANY SUBJECTS 


More than 335 films are being made available without charge to adult 
groups by American businesses, industries, and trade associations. From 
a quarter-hour to a half-hour in length, the films range in subject from 
those dealing with grooming and manners for teenagers to hobbies, sports, 
and how-to-do-it subjects. Most of the films are in color. A free catalog, 
“The Pocket Guide to Free Films,” may be obtained by writing to Modern 
Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York 22, New York. 
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College Courses in Careers 


EDWARD M. CARTER and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Tema IN CAREERS have been discussed 
from time to time in meetings of the 
American College Personnel Association, 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the regional associations of college 
placement officers over the past 30 years. 

Interest in such courses has been ex- 
pressed by counselors who are pressed for 
time, by placement officers who want to be 
more than traffic directors, and by company 
representatives who are disturbed by stu- 
dent ignorance of the employment market. 

Skepticism has been expressed as to the 
willingness of college faculties and adminis- 
trations to accept courses in careers as aca- 
demically respectable. There is no doubt 
that some faculties have rejected proposals 
to offer such courses and that other facul- 
ties would do so if the issue arose. 

Nevertheless, career courses have been of- 
fered in liberal arts and other colleges ever 
since 1923, when Edgar J. Wiley, Dean of 
Middlebury College, published his bulletin 
on Organizing the Liberal Arts College for 
Vocational Guidance and taught one of the 
earliest units on occupations as part of his 
course in Problems of Contemporary Civi- 
lization. 


46 Courses Now Offered 


This article is a report on 46 full-semester 
or quarter courses now offered by 40 col- 
leges and universities in order “to inform 
students about occupational or employment 
opportunities open to them at graduation.” 
Of these 40 institutions, 33 give full aca- 
demic credit of one to three semester or 
quarter hours for these courses. 


Epwarp M. Carter is Manager, College and 
Specialist Bureau and Southern Teuhen Agency, 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Rosert Horpock is Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University, New 
York City. 
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Another 44 courses, offered in 31 colleges 
and universities, include units on occupa- 
tions. These courses bear such titles as 
Orientation, Planning for College and Life, 
Individual Development, Home Economics 
Seminar, Introduction to Agriculture, In- 
troduction to Business, Introduction to Bus- 
iness Management, Introduction to Educa- 
tion, Introduction to Engineering, and The 
Profession of Nursing. 


Who Teaches Them? 


Director of Placement is the title which 
appears most frequently among the teachers 
of college courses in careers. Other titles 
range from Dean of the College through De- 
partment Chairman and all academic ranks 
to Instructor. Student personnel officers 
and counselors teach many of the courses. 

In some cases the title of the teacher was 
not reported. In other cases, one person 
held two titles, e.g., Director of Placement 
and Associate Professor. The tabulation 
below indicates the number of teachers who 
held each title reported. 


7 Directors of Placement 


1 Dean of the College 

1 Head of the School 

$ Deans of Men 

2 Deans of Women 

2 Deans of Students 

1 Personnel Dean 

1 Assistant to Dean 

2 Directors of Student Personnel 
1 Director of Students 

3 Counselors 

1 Employment Counselor 
1 Department Chairman 
1 Department Head 

2 Professors 

5 Associate Professors 

1 Assistant Professor 

4 Instructors 
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Course Titles and Institutions 


The 46 full-semester or quarter courses 
devoted primarily to occupational informa- 
tion and career choice carry the following 
41 different titles. Some of these appear to 
have little relation to career planning, but 
the catalog descriptions clearly state that 
career planning is the major purpose of 
these courses. With the titles appear the 
names of the institutions in which these 
courses are offered. 


Careers 
Stevens Institute of Technology 
Careers in 
Business 
Cerritos College 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Cerritos College 
Humanities 
Cerritos College 
Industry 
Cerritos College 
Science, English, Mathematics 
Cerritos College 
Social Science 
Cerritos College 
Vocations in Religious Education 
Phillips University 
Occupational Information 
Florida A & M University 
Occupational Information and Introduction to 
Vocations 
Clark College 
Orientation to Careers 
Marycrest College 
Employment Orientation 
Nichols College of Business Administration 
Job Orientation 
Southern Illinois University 
Vocational Orientation 
Hampton Institute 
Career Planning 
Everett Junior College 
Santa Rosa Junior College 
Career Planning Seminar and Counseling 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
Vocational Aims and Aids 
University of Detroit 
Vocational Planning 
Orange Coast College 
Vocational Counseling 
Ouachita Baptist College 
Vocational Guidance 
Eastern Oklahoma A & M College 
Paine College 
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Vocational Psychology 
San Bernardino Valley College 
Psychology of Adjustment 
Adams State College 
Psychology of Vocations 
Yakima Valley Junior College 
Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Del Mar College 
Occupations and Vocational Guidance 
Ricks College 
Occupational and Personal Orientation 
San Jose State College 
Personal Orientation 
University of Minnesota 
Personal and Vocational Orientation 
Savannah State College 
Orientation 
Mississippi Valley College 
Orientation in Agriculture 
University of Nevada 
Engineering Orientation 
College of Marin 
Stockton College 
Introduction to 
Agricultural Engineering 
California State Polytechnic College 
Business 
West Texas State College 
Advanced Principles of Engineering 
Indiana Technical College 
Civil Engineering Seminar 
Purdue University 
Senior Seminar 
St. Bernadine of Siena College 
Executive Leadership 
Long Island University 
Preparation for Business Employment 
Stockton College 
Personal Adjustment to Business 
Indiana University 
LaSalle College 
Ohio State University 
Placement and Personal Adjustment to Business 
University of Arkansas 


Catalog Descriptions 


The content of some of these courses in 


careers is indicated by the following ex- 


cerpts from catalog descriptions. 


“Lectures and individual conferences covering the 
fields of vocational opportunity open to graduates. 
Methods of discovering the field in which an indi- 
vidual should find his greatest rewards in personal 
satisfaction and material gain, making of contacts 
with prospective employers, conducting himself in 
an interview, adjusting his attitude to industrial 
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conditions, planning for advancement, and other 
problems of bridging the gap between education and 
industry.” 

“Each student will prepare a portfolio consisting 
of a personal data sheet, an analysis of prospective 
employing firms, sample letters of application, and 
an acceptance or refusal, in the development of his 
projected plans for professional growth, advance- 
ment and service. Practice is given in being inter- 
viewed by representatives of business and industry.” 

“To acquaint the student with the general and 
specific requirements of a broad range of occupa- 
tions. To aid the student toward an evaluation of 
his interests and aptitudes.” 

“Demands, skills and rewards of occupational 
areas in agriculture.” 

“Obtaining a job in business and industry. Appli- 
cations, interviews, jobs available, what business 
expects, qualities that make for satisfactory employ- 
ment.” 

“Lectures by representatives of industries which 
employ engineers and scientists. Types of work in 
research, development, design, production, sales and 
other departments. Advantages of small and large 
companies.” 

“To help students develop a sound philosophy of 
vocation, understand the basic principles underlying 
vocational choices, acquire necessary information on 
the vocations which they are interested in, and make 
tentative plans for their chosen vocations.” 

“Self-appraisal, career selection, and educational 
planning, including the study of vocational oppor- 
tunities and job entry. It is recommended for all 
students who are undecided as to future vocation.” 


Offered to Whom? 


Many of the reports did not indicate 
whether the course was required or elective, 
nor the class level at which it was offered. 
Among the institutions which did report 
these facts, more courses were required than 
were elective. The courses were offered to 
all four classes, but appeared most fre- 
quently in the senior and freshman years. 


Source of Information 


To obtain the information here reported, 
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personal letters and questionnaires were 
sent to the presidents of 1,800 colleges and 
universities listed in the 1959 directory of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Replies came 
from 401 institutions, some of which ex- 
pressed interest in starting a course in Ca- 
reers and requested a copy of this report. 


Previous Reports 


Earlier reports on college courses in ca- 
reers have appeared in the following jour- 
nals: 


Journal of Higher Education—October 1932, Octo- 
ber 1938, March 1944. 

Personnel and Guidance Journal—February 1953, 
April 1956. 

Vocational Guidance Quarterly—Autumn 1954. 


Other Notes 


Harold Fee, Director of Placement at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, uses many 
Stevens alumni as lecturers in his course on 
Careers, which is required of all juniors. 

At Fresno City College, each full-time 
counselor has two classes of his own coun- 
selees in a required course called Orienta- 
tion and Group Guidance, which includes 
the Study of Occupations as one of four ma- 
jor units. 

L. Thomas Reifsteck, Director of Place- 
ment at LaSalle College, who teaches Per- 
sonal Adjustment to Business, says “It is a 
most helpful and interesting course. Some- 
thing new and different every session.” 

The Department of Engineering at Indi- 
ana Technical College uses the College 
Placement Annual as one of the instruc- 
tional materials in its course on Advanced 
Principles of Engineering. 

John W. Andrews, Director, Placement 
Services, who teaches Career Planning at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brookyln, advises 
other placement officers to “Do it! It’s a 
‘must.’ ” 
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Working in Private Homes 


for Room and Board | 


STANLEY J. GROSS 


fier EMERGENCE Of several large-scale loan 
opportunities! within the last several 
years would seem, to the casual observer, to 
solve the problem of inequality of higher ed- 
ucational opportunity due to economic dis- 
ability. Many students, however, who are 
seen by financial aid counselors, are unable 
or unwilling to take advantage of these op- 
portunities. Some are frankly fearful of 
the responsibility and obligation attached 
to borrowing money. Some are required to 
contribute to the family income. Others, 
because of motivational factors, poor high 
school achievement, and personal values 
are not considered by colleges to be good 
risks for loans. Where a student’s high 
school academic achievement is not out- 
standing, and where his parents are unwill- 
ing or unable to assume responsibility for a 
substantial portion of his expenses, some 
form of part-time work is often the remain- 
ing solution.” 


STANLEY J. Gross is Associate Dean of Students, 
State University College of Education, Buffalo, New 
York. 


1 Reference is made to the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan and state-wide guaranteed bank loan op- 
portunities such as those provided by the New York 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation. 


This article is based upon the author’s Doctor of 
Education project, “Working in Private Homes for 
Room and Board—an Exploration at Selected Public 
Teachers Colleges,” Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1959. The author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the considerable assistance of his major ad- 
visor, Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones. 


? The possibility of scholarship is not considered 
here because of the prevailing practice of awardin 
scholarships on the basis of intellectual ability an 
performance. Wrenn (Student Personnel Work in 
College, p. 363) questions this practice and suggests 
that financial aid be awarded on the basis of what 
will contribute most to the applicant’s development. 
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Women students without commercially 
employable skills appear to have greater 
difficulty than men in financing their col- 
lege expenses from part-time and summer 
employment. Employment for women is 
usually not as remunerative, and income 
from such employment may not be suffi- 
cient to cover expenses at a college away 
from home. If women cannot call upon pa- 
rental, loan, or scholarship resources, higher 
education away from home may indeed be 
a luxury item. 

To meet this need, some colleges sanc- 
tion an arrangement whereby students work 
in private homes for their room and board. 
This “maintenance arrangement” may ac- 
count for almost two-thirds of the expenses 
of attending a public college away from 
home. Reported in the literature since 
1926 [/], this arrangement had not been 
studied in any organized manner until the 
present study was accomplished. The ar- 
rangement poses both problems and op- 
portunities for the students and house- 
holders engaged in it, the colleges which 
sanction it, and the student personnel 
workers charged with its administration. 
It is complicated by the housing, working, 
and living considerations involved in meet- 
ing the student's financial need. 

The study was developed to secure in- 
formation about how the arrangement op- 
erated and how students and householders 
viewed the arrangement. Forty-three pub- 
lic, coeducational teachers colleges in five 
northeastern states (Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania) were surveyed. Five colleges 
were selected for intensive study. Using a 
focused interview technique with student 
personnel workers and a questionnaire with 
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students and householders, special reference 
was given to the characteristics and needs 
of students and householders, the relation- 
ship between students and householders, 
and their relationship, in turn, to the col- 
lege. 

Findings 

Participation. Only 273 students were 
found to be participating in a maintenance 
arrangement at the 43 colleges surveyed. 
These students constituted less than one 
per cent of the total enrollment at these col- 
leges. Only among the 11 New York State 
Teachers Colleges was the number of stu- 
dents participating more than one per cent 
of total enrollment (1.3 per cent). 

Participation in the arrangement re- 
sponds to general and local economic con- 
ditions. During a period of prosperity, 
more householders wish to employ students 
than there are students who desire this op- 
portunity. The student personnel workers 
suggested that the reverse would be true 
during an extended recession. 

Students. Women students predominated 
as participants in both the 43 college sur- 
vey and in the five college study, (survey 92 
per cent, study 97 per cent). The majority 
of students were either 18 or 19 years of age 
and were in freshman status at the college. 
The reasons for participation were, in the 
main, financial. They saw the arrangement 
as the only way they could finance their col- 
lege education. Some also participated in 
order to maintain their independence from 
their family. In other cases there was 
family concern for the student’s welfare 
when the family could not afford to have 
the student live in college residence halls. 
The students were found to be superficially 
satisfied with the arrangement because it 
met their financial need. They were, how- 
ever, very much concerned about the many 
restrictions of opportunity in the collegiate 
experience. The study indicated that the 
student was somewhat dissatisfied with her 
participation no matter how benign her 
relationship with the householder. Com- 
menting positively upon the arrangement, 
many cited the experience with children 
and in homemaking, and a superior study 
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environment. These, however, were seen 
as mostly incidental. 

Basic to student dissatisfaction was the 
kind of adjustment necessary. The student 
had to adjust to a new living situation and 
often to being away from home for the first 
time. The student’s adjustment was often 
complicated by an unrealistic and unclari- 
fied concept of work and the working out 
of this concept within the demands of a 
specific work situation. Finally, it was 
necessary for the student to adjust to the 
limitations on her life as a student and to 
the sense of isolation which the arrange- 
ment created. Despite a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction expressed because of restriction 
from college activity, the data revealed that 
the arrangement, per se, did not reduce par- 
ticipation in student activities. 

Householders. ‘The householders were 
predominately married, well-educated 
(mean 15.2 years of schooling) housewives 
with minor children living in large (mean 
9.6 rooms) one-family homes. A majority 
were in the 26-40 age group with two or 
more pre-school or early primary age school 
children. Most householders could afford 
other help for cleaning. Householders par- 
ticipated because of their need for help at 
dinner time and for baby sitting. For the 
most part, the families were in more than 
adequate financial circumstances, and prob- 
ably of upper-middle-class social standing. 
These families saw this kind of help as most 
appropriate to their needs rather than other 
paid help. With growing children, their 
need was usually long-range, covering a five 
to seven year period. 

The householder, as a result of the ar- 
rangement, gained freedom from household 
and child care tasks and was only dissatis- 
fied when the arrangement did not work 
well. Her adjustment was to a new person 
in the home, resulting in some loss of pri- 
vacy. The householder, too, often had un- 
clarified and unrealistic expectations of the 
student and these had to be adjusted to 
specific student she had employed. 

Turnover. The differences in expecta- 
tion and unwillingness or inability to ad- 
just to the arrangement resulted in 50 per 
cent of the students leaving the arrange- 
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ment after one year, and 20 per cent chang- 
ing from one home to another. Few of the 
students leaving the arrangement withdrew 
from the college. 

Success of Relationship. The factor of 
communication between the householder 
and the student was seen by student person- 
nel workers as the one most important 
factor determining the success of the rela- 
tionship. Related to this was the problem 
of the student’s role in the home. In suc- 
cessful relationships, the student’s role was 
seen by the student personnel workers as 
being closer to the kind of relationship the 
householder might have with a younger 
sister of whom she was fond. Where the 
relationship was not working out success- 
fully, complaints in the work area predomi- 
nated. Four reasons were cited explaining 
this: (1) Work expectations on the part of 
both student and householder are not 
clearly defined; (2) The householder fails to 
organize the routine work needed in her 
home; (3) The work that the student does 
for the householder is probably their point 
of closest contact; (4) The work area is the 
“safest” area for the expression of general 
dissatisfaction. 

Working Conditions. Students worked 
generally from 17 to 23 hours weekly. In 
about 12 per cent of the situations, there 
was some exploitation on either side and 
disregard of the college policy. Students 
worked at a wide variety of tasks in the 
home; however, help at dinner time and 
baby sitting predominated. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. Student 
personnel workers in commenting upon the 
arrangement suggested advantages and dis- 
advantages in addition to those already 
mentioned. (1) They were able to detect 
students with adjustment problems at an 
earlier date than is true for other housing 
arrangements. (2) Housing conditions were 
much superior to those available to students 
living in rooming houses and apartments. 
(3) The student’s social development with 
her peer group was hindered. (4) Because 
of the student’s time commitment, there 
was a limitation of her study efficiency and 
educational development. (5) Student ad- 
justment to college was generally hindered. 
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Implications 


Havighurst has indicated that an exten- 
sion of higher educational opportunity will 
mean greater numbers of “working class” 
children attending college [2]. At the pres- 
ent time 


. . practically all of the superior youth who do 
not continue their education beyond high school 
are children of people who have had less than a 
high school education. They value a job and an 
earning career highly for their young people. They 
are not accustomed to postponing the earning of 
money in favor of a long and costly period of voca- 
tional preparation. They favor early marriage, es- 
pecially for their daughters. 

While these people have come to look favorably 
on high school education for their children, they do 
not regard college as really within the reach of their 
aspirations or their financial means. The majority 
of children growing up in these families will have 
little desire for higher education. Only a minority 
of the children of these families will have sufficient 
motivation to make the sacrifices necessary to get to 
college.” [2, p. 21-22]. 


The values associated with the working 
class population cause significant financial 
problems for working class students. Many 
of the reasons for the inability or unwill- 
ingness of a student to use loan opportu- 
nities may also be associated with these 
values and the student’s consequent moti- 
vation for education. An extension of 
higher educational opportunity to include 
more of this portion of the population 
poses significant problems for the financial 
aid counselor in providing student aid op- 
portunities and the counseling related to 
financial problems. To what extent is the 
maintenance arrangement an_ effective 
answer to this problem? In general, it is 
a poor solution but it has certain practical 
advantages. 

The arrangement only provides for those 
who are already highly motivated in the 
direction of higher education, a motivation 
not characteristic of the working class pop- 
ulation. Indeed, it appears to be true that 
if these students are not highly motivated, 
they are unable to withstand the limits 
which the arrangement imposes. 

Since a large percentage of these students 
discover and use other aid choices, it may 
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be suggested that participation in the ar- 
rangement serves to change attitudes of 
students in regard to their financial prob- 
lems. At first these students see no alter- 
native to meeting their financial problem. 
They enter into a relationship which re- 
quires little shift in the cultural expecta- 
tions of their sex role; they become part- 
time mothers and housekeepers. In order 
for them to perform equally remunerative 
work elsewhere, they must shift their ex- 
pectation of their sex role. Men do not 
seem to have this difficulty in “working 
their way through college.” The expecta- 
tion is that a man can and will do “any- 
thing” but the woman is limited, less so by 
propriety and strength than by her expecta- 
tions of herself. Prior to college entrance, 
the prospective student without commer- 
cially employable skills who will not chance 
a loan may see as her only other choice 
working as a waitress in a local restaurant. 
This seems too bold, too uncertain, as she 
peers from the perspective of her home- 
town values. Once in college, however, the 
student observes from a secure setting other 
students doing this work and finds to her 
amazement that participation in such work 
is supported by the college culture. What 
is important in the college culture is that 
work, whatever the form, is incidental to 
the real goals of the college experience. In 
the college culture, another job is not too 
bold or too uncertain; in fact, it is seen as 
superior to the maintenance arrangement 
as it allows a student to participate more 
freely in the life of the college and still 
meet her financial needs. Even loans, 
which may make up the difference in her 
expenses are considered without trepida- 
tion. Other housing arrangements, less ex- 
pensive than residence halls, provide for 
much needed companionship. As most of 
the student helpers leaving that arrange- 
ment change to part-time jobs and live in 
rooming houses or apartments by the end 
of the first year, these students’ expectations 
of their sex role apparently have changed 
and they feel that they can accept certain 
working and living arrangements which 
they could not previously accept. 

The complexity of the relationship be- 
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tween the householder and the student 
necessitates a concern by the college dis- 
proportionate to the number of students 
involved. With limited time and energy 
available, considering their total responsi- 
bilities, student personnel workers can do 
little more than provide for basic student 
welfare in their work with the arrangement. 
Any work for the personal development of 
students participating in this arrangement 
is accomplished at the cost of effort in other, 
more promising areas involving greater 
numbers of students. Consequently, col- 
leges concerned with the total educational 
development of their students should se- 
riously question the continuance of the 
maintenance arrangement. 

The maintenance arrangement is a val- 
uable addition to the college’s student aid 
resources. At one college, students select- 
ing participation in the arrangement can 
save as much as $800 a year as against liv- 
ing in the college residence hall.* If the 
college has 25 students participating, schol- 
arship income of $20,000 would be neces- 
sary to meet the financial need of the stu- 
dents involved. 

The preceeding paragraphs pose the 
question of whether monetary or educa- 
tional values are to be supreme in judging 
the utility of an educational practice. If 
educational values are to be supreme and 
if the college is unable to give up the very 
practical advantage of the arrangement, 
does the college, in sanctioning the arrange- 
ment, not have the responsibility to make 
sure that the fullest educational potential 
is extracted for those students for whom 
it fails to make an adequate financial pro- 
vision? The ideal of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity would not be served 
otherwise. What may these colleges do to 
meet this responsibility? 


Guidelines 
The intimacy of the relationship between 


the student and the householder requires 
the college to pay some special attention 


* Estimate for the 1959-1960 academic year at the 
State University College of Education, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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to the needs and problems of these students. 
Several guidelines are suggested for stu- 
dent personnel workers. 

1. The college should supervise in the 
best sense—that is, develop to the fullest the 
educational potential of the college surro- 
gate, the householder. If selection of house- 
holders has emphasized maturity, reason- 
ableness, and understanding on the part of 
the householder, then the college may ex- 
pect that the atmosphere in the home may 
be conducive to growth for the student. 
Once the householder’s need for assistance 
is met by the student, she is willing to take 
responsibility for the student’s welfare. 

The use of the householder as an educa- 
tional resource depends upon the develop- 
ment of an effective relationship between 
the college and the householder. An in- 
terview in the home may not only be effec- 
tive in assessing householder characteristics, 
but also in indicating the interest of the 
college in the arrangement. When fol- 
lowed by group meetings where old and new 
householders can learn from each other 
and/or formal training programs for new 
householders, householders gain a greater 
understanding of the needs of students and 
the ways to assist them in their develop- 
ment. Explicit rules and policies of the 
college usually indicate the concern of the 
college for student health and welfare, but 
may also form the bedrock on which the 
relationship is based. These sheets of rules 
and regulations may offer, also, an intro- 
ductory orientation to the problems of the 
relationship but can never substitute for 
the personal touch of the student person- 
nel worker. 

2. The student personnel worker must 
have a clear selection policy. It is vital to 
understand the characteristics of successful 
participants and be ready to refuse partici- 
pation to those not likely to be successful. 
Refusing, however, to allow a student to 
participate may mean barring the student 
from college, while refusing a householder 
may mean a very difficult public relations 
situation for the college. 

It is of vital importance that students 
possess a strong and clear motivation for 
participation. Usually this motivation will 
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be economic, but not always so. Motiva- 
tion other than economic should be given 
particularly careful scrutiny. Experience 
with children and housework, some meas- 
ure of satisfaction relating to these activ- 
ities and personal maturity are important 
factors in student selection. 

Work with the student begins, neces- 
sarily, with a counseling interview. She 
has a decision to make—a decision which 
may drastically affect her life at the college. 
At this time she needs understanding and 
effective orientation information from the 
student personnel worker to make the best 
decision in light of her needs as she sees 
them. 

Experience with the maintenance ar- 
rangement indicates that where the student 
has an alternative means of financing her 
education and makes the decision to par- 
ticipate without regard to the consequences, 
the student may be expected to find the 
necessary adjustments to the arrangement 
difficult to make. She may not make the 
adjustments because she does not have to 
make them. 

Insight into the personality character- 
istics of the householder is vital for house- 
holder selection. Sensitivity to the needs 
of students and warmth and openness in re- 
lationships is often expressed in the house- 
holder’s relationship with her children. 
This is why it is particularly desirable to 
interview the householder in her home. 

The placement of students in the homes 
is a decision best left to the participants 
since many intangible personal character- 
istics important in the development of the 
relationship are best assessed by those ac- 
tively involved. Discussion of interviewing 
technique, information about the other 
participant prior to the student-house- 
holder interview, and discussion of impres- 
sions resulting from this interview assists 
participants in establishing a constructive 
relationship. 

3. Both participants, but particularly 
the student, need to feel that the student 
personnel worker is a helpful, interested, 
and concerned person. The student's sense 
of isolation from the college is inevitable 
and she needs to feel that there is someone 
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at the college to whom she can bring her 


These students enjoy getting together to 


otiva- 
given problems and concerns; otherwise her iso- exchange experiences and problems. An 
ience lation is more than physical. organization devoted to helping them solve 
meas- The student personnel worker's help may their problems, to meeting social needs, 
activ- be mainly in terms of building, between the and to giving them a voice in the affairs of 
rtant participants, an effective relationship based the college might be one way of developing 
upon mutual respect. Problems are not so such a feeling of belonging. Special 
1eCes- intense when the participants feel they can lounge, dressing, and locker facilities for 
She work them out together. Complaints will all commuting students, inclusion in a 
yhich arise, however, and even when minor they luncheon meal served in a dormitory resi- 
lege. are symptomatic of either the adjustment dence are some practical ways that colleges 
and difficulties of the participants or communi- may demonstrate that the student has a 
1 the cation blocks between them. In reporting place on the college campus. 
best a complaint, the participant is asking for The development by these students of ef- 
sees help. fective relationships in the college com- 
4. Assisting the student to establish a munity and with their householders is par- 
ar- feeling of belonging to the college com- amount. It determines the degree to which 
dent munity is a complex and difficult problem. they may realize the promise of opportunity 
her The need for such belonging is great. The conferred by their admission to college in 
par- conditions of the working and living situa- the first place. 
nces, tion conflict with the normal pattern of 
the student contact. Students who live in col- References 
nent lege residence facilities or in nearby rooming 1. Auer, Clara M., Emanuel, Caroline S., & Graham, 
the houses or apartments feel “at home” at the Helen T. Self-help for women college students. 
Heese: those who live at home are “at Washington, D. American Association of 
e to college; those 0 University Women, 1926. 
home”; the student participating in this 2. Havighurst, Robert J. Who should go where to 
cter- arrangement, however, is “at home” neither a A e dn). Beactent | Poin -s be pnp hn 
use- at the college nor in the community. teaching. New York: cow & Bros., 1954. 
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The San Diego State College 


COUNSELING INTERNSHIP: A ‘TEAM’ APPROACH 


DAVID D. MALCOLM 


Fo SEVERAL YEARS, San Diego State Col- 
lege has been developing a guidance in- 
ternship program in which a team of ap- 
proximately 10 intern counselors together 
with their college instructor move onto the 
campus of the cooperating secondary 
school. This article is an abridgement of 
a more detailed description of the program, 
copies of which are available on request.” 


Background 


The desirability of supplementing regu- 
lar college guidance course offerings with 
opportunities for practical field experience 
has long been apparent. As early as 1948, 
San Diego State College assigned qualified 
graduate students to work for college credit 
under the supervision of school guidance 
personnel in actual on-going guidance pro- 
grams, although the plan was designated as 
“field work in school guidance” rather than 
as “internship.” Often the student was 
placed in the school in which he was em- 
ployed; usually he engaged in guidance ac- 
tivities for an average of about one period 
a day for a semester. Prior to assignment, 
a college faculty representative and school 
personnel cooperatively worked out a sys- 
tematic program to assure as representative 
a variety of experiences as possible. In ad- 
dition, the college faculty member made 
periodic supervisory visits, held individual 


Davw D. Matcotm is Coordinator, Guidance 
Studies Program, Division of Education, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. 

*San Diego State College is also experimenting 
with a similar approach to a guidance internship on 
the elementary school level. 

* Interested ms may write to: Coordinator of 
Guidance Studies, San Diego State College, San Diego 
15, California. 


conferences at the school, and conducted 
weekly seminar sessions on the college cam- 
pus as well. 

This plan was meeting a legitimate need 
and appeared to be working fairly well. 
Not until the summer of 1954 was any ma- 
jor change made in this approach. In ret- 
rospect, it appears that there were three 
main factors which gave impetus to the idea 
of innovating a rather drastic change at this 
time. First, there was the need to provide 
supervised practical experiences for sum- 
mer session students at a time of year when 
most school guidance programs are inop- 
erative. Second, there was a concern about 
the adequacy of the supervision under the 
old program—both because the college in- 
structor simply lacked sufficient time and 
because the competence of the school per- 
sonnel involved tended to vary greatly. 
Finally, there was some dissatisfaction with 
the scope of the experiences provided, 
limited as it was by each individual school’s 
existing guidance offerings—especially since 
most teachers, simply working in their own 
schools, were getting little exposure to new 
procedures except as they could be pre- 
sented in campus seminar sessions. At any 
rate, in the summer session of 1954, a new 
approach went into operation and at the 
same time the term “internship program” 
replaced the former term “field work.” 


The Summer Internship 


During the 1954 summer session, arrange- 
ments were made to bring to the college 
campus each day during the six-week term 
a high school teacher and her class of 21 
high school pupils who were registered for 
summer school at their school. Eleven care- 
fully screened counselor-interns were as- 
signed to work with this group. The fol- 
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lowing summer, however, the program 
moved from the college campus to the cam- 
pus of the cooperating high school where 
the interns could work with the entire sum- 
mer session student body instead of being 
restricted to pupils in a single class. Interns 
registered for six units of credit and were 
on the high school campus for approxi- 
mately five hours daily throughout the six- 
week summer session. Enrollment was 
strictly limited to 10 interns. This pattern 
has continued to this date. 


The Saturday Morning Internship 


The fall of 1957 brought expansion in re- 
sponse to increased demand with the offer- 
ing of a similar program Saturday mornings 
during the regular academic year. Like the 
summer program, the Saturday internship is 
conducted entirely on the campus of the 
cooperating high school. Interns enroll for 
two consecutive semesters for three units 
each semester. Since the experiences pro- 
vided by the two programs are virtually 
identical, no attempt will be made to de- 
scribe them separately. It is true that the 
Saturday interns do have the advantage of 
working with pupils over a longer period of 
time. On the other hand, they lack oppor- 
tunity for the continuity that comes from 
daily or almost daily contact. 


Arrangements with the Cooperating 
Schools 


Since working directly with pupils and 
parents can be extremely sensitive, close 
working relationships with administrators 
and teachers of cooperating schools are es- 
tablished in advance. The college instruc- 
tor is always present when interns are at 
work in the school. The college staff mem- 
ber assigned is always a person already well 
known to the school and one who has him- 
self had extensive public school experience. 
The school administration is kept continu- 
ously informed about the program and all 
plans are cleared in advance. 

Finding a school to house the program 
has been no problem after the first year or 
two; the problem has been to select from 
among those available. School administra- 
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tors have welcomed the opportunity to pro- 
vide increased guidance services, even on 
such a temporary basis. The school guid- 
ance and administrative staffs report that 
reactions from pupils counseled, their par- 
ents, and their teachers have been uniformly 
favorable. In some cases, parents have sent 
youngsters to summer school solely in order 
to obtain these services. 


Facilities Provided by the School 


The intern group has required full-time 
occupancy of a large room equipped with 
movable tables to serve both for a workshop 
or laboratory and for general sessions and 
case conferences. In addition, some 8—10 
private offices or other rooms have been 
made available for interviewing rooms. 
Ideally, there should be one such office for 
each intern but when this amount of space 
has not been available, a staggered schedule 
has been worked out. It is difficult to con- 
duct the program, however, unless private 
interviewing space is available for at least 
two-thirds of the interns at all times. 

Schools have also made available the use 
of school telephones, school typewriters, and 
school duplicating facilities. Interns have 
been given full access to pupil records. The 
school administration has assigned some 
specific person to orient the interns both to 
the physical facilities and to the instruc- 
tional and guidance programs, and has pro- 
vided opportunities for the college to orient 
the teaching staff concerning the intern pro- 


gram. 
Materials Provided by College 


Extensive files of test materials are pro- 
vided by the College and kept in the work 
room. Interns have ready access to these 
materials which are considered expendable. 
The College supplies manuals, scoring keys, 
etc., for all commonly used tests in sufficient 
quantity so that no control system is neces- 
sary; interns take and replace these items at 
will. Interns are encouraged to use extra 
copies of tests they do not feel familiar with 
by administering them to each other. The 
basic philosophy is that these materials are 
there to be used. 
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Plans for the future include providing 
abundant vocational information materials 
in the work room in the same manner that 
test materials are now supplied. In follow- 
up surveys, pupils have indicated that use 
of tests has been one of the strongest points, 
use of vocational information materials one 
of the weakest. This suggests that mate- 
rials which have to be checked in and out 
systematically, no matter how cooperative 
the librarian, simply do not get the same ex- 
tensive use. 

In addition, professional reference mate- 
rials—general books on guidance and coun- 
seling, various listings of data about Ameri- 
can colleges and universities, the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, the latest Mental 
Measurements Yearbook, and others—are 
kept available for browsing or borrowing in 
the work room. For more intensive study, 
of course, the entire resources of the College 
library, the curriculum library, and the Col- 
lege test office are available. In general, the 
plan is to make the intern work room as 
nearly a self-sufficient unit as possible. 


Obtaining Subjects 


Only students who volunteer for coun- 
seling are accepted as subjects. An an- 
nouncement is made that a limited number 
of students will have an opportunity for 
special “educational and vocational testing 
and counseling,” thanks to a cooperative 
arrangement between the high school and 
the College. Request blanks are made 
available at the principal’s office. 

In one typical instance, this brief an- 
nouncement made in six of the 55 sections 
of English classes in the cooperating high 
school produced 59 volunteers immediately 
and approximately 30 additional inquiries 
after the lists had been closed. This re- 
sponse is noteworthy since these students 
were volunteering to give up their Saturday 
mornings for a full semester or more to par- 
ticipate in the program.’ Furthermore, they 
were obliged to provide their own transpor- 
tation and were asked to procure their par- 


~ * Number of contacts in typical cases range from 
15 to 20. 
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ent’s signature approving their participa- 
tion. 

Initially, the college urged school coun- 
selors to identify youngsters in advance to 
insure at least a sprinkling of the more dif- 
ficult or uncooperative students among the 
subjects. However, analysis of volunteers 
has shown that it is not necessary to have 
any such hand-picked nucleus to guarantee 
the desired variety of problems. Volunteers 
include students rated by their counselors 
from one end of the continuum to the other. 
Counselors have several times noted that a 
large proportion of the volunteers come 
from that middle group who have never 
stood out one way or the other. There ap- 
pears to be a special need for this counseling 
service among those who have somehow 
seemed to escape requiring special attention. 


The Intern’s Schedule 


Each counselor-intern is assigned a case 
load of five pupils. He may subsequently 
add additional pupils if he wishes, depend- 
ing upon the nature and seriousness of the 
problems encountered. Ordinarily, the in- 
tern will find his time divided approxi- 
mately equally among the following three 
types of activities: 


1. Viz-a-viz sessions with his counselees (counsel- 
ing interviews, informal chats, administering group 
or individual tests, field trips, observation of play- 
ground or classroom behavior, etc.) 

2. “Working up” his cases (studying cumulative 
records, selecting and scoring tests and analyzing 
test data, gathering information about occupational 
or educational opportunities, arranging for inter- 
views with teachers, parent conferences, etc.) 

3. Group sessions with his fellow interns (espe- 
cially “staffing” his own and other interns’ cases at 
case conferences; also occasional informal lectures, 
demonstrations, films, tape recordings—including 
tapes of his own interviewing whenever practicable, 
planning sessions, etc.) 


The tentative master schedule of activities 
for a six-week summer program described 
below, while subject to much modification 
in actual practice, still indicates rather ac- 
curately the proportionate time allotments. 


Purposes and Goals 
Specifically, the purposes of the intern 
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program are two-fold: (1) service to the 
pupils and the guidance department of the 
high school, and (2) training opportunities 
of a realistic nature for a carefully selected 
group of qualified counselor-interns. Nor- 
mally, both purposes are given equal em- 
phasis; however, interns are never permitted 
to forget that pupils are not guinea pigs 
and that in case of conflict the pupils’ wel- 
fare must come first. 

The goals of counseling (service to the 
pupils) are specifically defined in advance as 
the following: 


1. To help each youngster who volunteers for 
counseling to get a clearer picture of himself—of his 
own abilities, interests, opportunities, and personal- 
ity; 

2. To provide him with reliable and realistic in- 
formation about vocational and educational require- 
ments, rewards, and opportunities; 

3. To teach him the process of intelligent plan- 
ning so that he may become progressively more able 
to guide himself intelligently; 

4. To provide a warm and friendly climate de- 
signed whenever appropriate to encourage free ex- 
pression of personal feelings in the presence of an 
understanding and accepting adult guide; and 

5. To encourage a recognition of the importance 
of seeking help on personal problems while at the 
same time developing an appreciation of the fact 
that the best help is that which helps one to help 
oneself, not that which involves excessive depend- 
ence on another. 


The Basic Minimum Counseling Program 


It is recognized from the outset that many 
pupils who come seeking educational and 
vocational testing and counseling will in ac- 
tual fact be seeking help with personal or 
emotional problems as well. The philoso- 
phy of the intern program is that counseling 
procedures should always be sufficiently 
flexible to permit any pupil to open up for 
exploration any avenue he wishes. At the 
same time, it is found desirable to have es- 
tablished a rather definite basic minimum 
program for dealing with youngsters who 
have come simply for educational and voca- 
tional help and feel no need for opening up 
in other areas. Interns are reminded that 
counseling need not be deemed to have 
failed every time a pupil fails to come up 
with some serious personality disturbance. 
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This basic program also serves as a poten- 
tial refuge when a youngster who has 
opened up personal problems too rapidly 
suddenly needs to retreat temporarily to 
safer ground. 

Essentially, the basic minimum program 
is simply the direct implementation of the 
first three goals of counseling stated above. 
This can be thought of as a process which 
has five phases. The first phase is the ini- 
tial interview. This is a period of getting 
acquainted. In matter of actual time in- 
volved it may be as little as only part of the 
first counseling session or as much as sev- 
eral interviews. The two main objectives 
of this phase are establishing rapport and 
obtaining biographical data. 

The second phase is the basic test battery. 
This is the battery of tests common to all 
counselees and usually consists of at least 
one vocational interest inventory, one “per- 
sonality” inventory, one scholastic aptitude 
test, and perhaps additional specific apti- 
tude or achievement tests in areas such as 
reading as well. In practice, these data may 
all be available beforehand in the cumula- 
tive records of the pupil or they may all be 
obtained by special testing administered by 
the counselor-intern; most often they will be 
obtained from a combination of both 
sources. 

The third phase is the developmental in- 
terview. This phase, too, may range from 
as few as one to as many as a long series of 
counseling sessions. In this phase, the coun- 
selor begins to work toward the three “goals 
of counseling”—helping the pupil to get a 
clearer picture of himself, helping him to 
get a more realistic picture of the world of 
work, and helping him to learn the process 
of intelligent planning. 

The fourth phase develops naturally out 
of the third and is a “tailor-made” battery of 
tests—tests selected to provide information 
relevant to the particular purposes of this 
particular pupil. Tests chosen for this sec- 
ond battery will be of two major kinds; re- 
testing areas covered in the basic test bat- 
tery to confirm possibilities or resolve con- 
flicts, and exploration of specialized apti- 
tudes or achievement in certain critical 
areas. For example, not all pupils would 
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be given two scholastic aptitude tests, but 
a pupil with high grades and low IQ might; 
not all pupils would be given a tweezer dex- 
terity test but a boy considering a pre-dental 
program might. 

The fifth and final phase of the basic min- 
imum counseling program is the final inter- 
view. In many cases, the pupil’s parents 
are invited to such a final session. In this 
session, every effort is made to get the pupil 
to participate actively—to get him to state 
what this or that bit of evidence seems to 
imply, not just to sit and listen while he is 
told. Counselor-interns frequently find of 
value some modification of “Hamrin’s 
Square” [7]. A small square is drawn on a 
blank sheet of paper and its four sides are 
labelled abilities, interests, personality, and 
opportunities. Counselor and pupil to- 
gether sit down to “take a look at the pupil 
from at least these four sides.” More often 
than not the pupil himself wields the pencil 
as various bits of information are recalled 
and recorded in the appropriate area on the 
sheet. It is pointed out that the test infor- 
mation makes up but a small part of the 
total “area” of any of the four sides. Once 
the “picture” has been completed, pupil and 
counselor and parent (who hitherto has 
been mainly an observer) together examine 
the implications. 


Problems Encountered 


Both interns and counselees seem to find 
valuable security from this basic minimum 
counseling program. It provides a com- 
fortable and worthwhile structure and at 
the same time in no way precludes ready 
digression into other areas of pressing con- 
cern to the pupil. Almost certainly the 
counselor-intern with a case load of five or 
six subjects will encounter all or almost all 
of the following areas: routine program 
planning, vocational and educational guid- 
ance, unrealistic goals, emotional disturb- 
ances, social maladjustment, study skill 
problems, family or home difficulties, moral 
and ethical problems, resistance to disci- 
pline, and delinquency. 

In one instance during the summer of 
1955, while one counselor-intern was pre- 
senting to the group for staffing the case of 
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a girl in real danger of moving toward 
seriously delinquent behavior, the class ses- 
sion was dramatically interrupted by the 
appearance of the police at the classroom 
door. The girl under discussion at that 
very moment had disappeared from home 
the night before and the police had come 
to consult the counselor-intern in search of 
possible clues to her whereabouts. This ex- 
ample demonstrates that the counseling ex- 
periences provided are realistic and living 
rather than artificial and academic. 

Through group discussions, every effort 
is made to help the interns become sensi- 
tized to the importance of making appro- 
priate referrals in cases involving difficulties 
which appear to require services of more 
highly specialized agencies. The intern can 
at all times call upon the combined judg- 
ment of the group, the college instructor, 
and the school administration in reaching 
this decision. 


Instructional Procedures 


In effect, the internship is a blend of the 
usual internship, workshop, classroom, and 
case conference procedures. Each counse- 
lor-intern takes full responsibility for the 
counseling of each pupil assigned to him, 
yet remains under the supervision of the col- 
lege staff member in charge of the course 
and is aided by his fellow interns. A work- 
shop well stocked with testing supplies and 
vocational information materials where in- 
terns work and learn together is kept con- 
tinuously available. Brief informal lectures 
and demonstrations of testing and counsel- 
ing procedures are presented to the group 
from time to time by the instructor and by 
outside guests; films, tape recordings, and 
other devices are utilized. Each intern pre- 
sents for “staffing” at least one and probably 
two or three of his cases (minimum case 
load would ordinarily be five) before a case 
conference consisting of the other interns, 
the instructor, and various qualified out- 
siders when available. In many ways, the 
staffing of cases is the heart of the instruc- 
tional program. 


Grading Procedures 


No formal examinations or written re- 
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ports are required since no conventional 
grades are given. Students either receive or 
fail to receive credit on the basis of their 
overall participation in the various aspects 
of the total program. The intimate, per- 
sonal relationship between college instruc- 
tor and counselor-interns provides the for- 
mer with ample opportunity for knowing at 
all times whether or not any intern’s work 
is satisfactory. Ordinarily all students al- 
lowed to complete the course will be eligi- 
ble to receive credit since normal procedure 
would be to request withdrawal from the 
course by any intern whose work was less 
than satisfactory. Such an occasion can be 
expected to arise only very rarely in view of 
careful pre-registration screening procedures 
set up by the committee on guidance studies 
prior to granting permission to enroll in the 


program. 
Evaluation 


To date, only a few systematic efforts at 
evaluation have been made. In one case, 
the Girls’ Vice-Principal of one of the co- 
operating high schools was asked by the 
district office to make an evaluation of the 
program. When she asked each of the 45 
students who had participated if they would 
give up their Saturday mornings for the 
counseling if given the opportunity again, 
44 gave an unqualified “Yes” while one an- 
swered “I’m not sure.” She reported phone 
calls or visits to her office from 10 parents 


who wished to express their approval of the 
program. 

On several occasions pupils counseled 
have been asked to return an anonymous 
questionnaire. Their replies have each 
time included a 100 per cent “yes” response 
to the question “Should the program be con- 
tinued another year?” ‘Their replies have 
also helped to pinpoint the area of voca- 
tional information as the most persistent 
weak point. This in turn has led to a reor- 
ganization of the college course most di- 
rectly concerned with this area. 

One other aspect of the program has been 
investigated—the policy of insisting on an 
unrealistically light case load. When ques- 
tioned later, experienced counselors who 
have completed the internship, have unan- 
imously endorsed the continuation of this 
policy. They report that once having had 
an opportunity to give all the time they 
wish to a single case, to experiment with 
new devices and new methods, they find 
they can make occasion, even in the rush of 
a crowded schedule, to put these devices and 
methods into use. They cannot do so as 
often as they wish, they report, but they add 
that without the internship experience they 
would not be likely to do so at all. 


Reference 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ISSUES FRESHMAN CLASS BIOGRAPHY 


Each year the Office of Admissions of the University of Chicago prepares 
a biographical sketch of the incoming freshman class of The College of 
the University of Chicago. This year’s report, sent to 8,000 high school 
counselors throughout the nation, gives statistics on applications and 
acceptances, how the freshmen fared in their scholastic aptitude tests, how 
many A, B, or C students were admitted and many other data about the 
Class of 1964. In this report, Charles D. O’Connell, Director of Admis- 
sions, asked the help of high school counselors on how “non-intellective 
factors” can be evaluated for their effect on a student’s college career. 
According to Dr. O’Connell, this sketch is the single most important docu- 
ment issued by the Office of Admissions to college guidance counselors at 
secondary schools throughout the country. 
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The Relationship of Discrepancies 


between Interest and Aptitude Scores 


to Other Selected Personality Variables 


FRANK A. NUGENT 


I fsa PURPOSE of this exploratory study was 
to investigate the relationship between 
the coincidence of a person’s vocational in- 
terests and aptitudes and certain aspects of 
his adjustment. 

A review of the theoretical formulations 
of interest phenomena showed that most 
major interest theories can be classified into 
either of two sets of dichotomies: the first 
is a personality-aptitude dichotomy [9, 17]: 
the second, heredity-environment [5]. 
Because of these classifications, research 
usually has been based on the premise that 
either aptitude or personality is the major 
determinant of vocational interest, or it has 
been designed on the basis that either 
heredity or environment plays the major 
role in interest development. 

In studies developed on the basis of these 
dichotomous approaches, inconclusive and 
inconsistent findings have resulted so that 
no cohesive interest theory has emerged. 
In the reviews [9, 16, 17] and in the studies 
[1, 3, 4, 12, 13, 15] no consistent correlations 
were found between interest and aptitude 
scores. Similarly, no conclusive evidence 
has been established that adjustment, de- 
fined in terms of feelings of adequacy, is 
affected by area of interest [2, 20]. In gen- 
eral, although some investigators have found 
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some relationship between values and in- 
terests, these results have not been con- 
sistent [9]. Finally, in none of these situa- 
tions has heredity or environment appeared 
to be the major determinant of interest 
development. 

While analyzing the theoretical formula- 
tions for possible reasons for these incon- 
sistencies, it became evident that although 
differences in theory could not be ignored, 
a basic assumption underlying all major 
interest theories was perhaps of more sig- 
nificance. More specifically, this premise 
is: the interaction of an individual’s inter- 
ests and aptitudes has an effect on his ad- 
justment [/4]. Since this assumption had 
not been conceptualized clearly nor experi- 
mentally verified, a study seemed needed. 
Because of the apparent interplay of per- 
sonality variables, it was decided that a 
more productive design than any used in 
either dichotomous approach would be one 
in which interests and aptitudes are both 
recognized as personality variables whose 
interaction has some effect on adjustment. 
This interaction is examined in this study 
by relating a measure of interest aptitude 
congruency to adjustment indices. 

Aside from the theoretical considerations, 
this design structure is compatible with the 
empirical observations of many counselors 
who have been operating on this assump- 
tion of a relationship of aptitude and in- 
terest to adjustment for many years. They 
have been trained to synthesize test results 
when helping counselees interpret their 
various test scores. In fact, many experi- 
enced counselors feel that interest aptitude 
consistency is a favorable indication of ad- 
justment while a discrepancy between these 
factors, they surmise, is liable to be an indi- 
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cation of problems. Perhaps the results of 
this study will help counselors to evaluate 
their clinical hunches. 

Hypothesis: To test this assumption of 
interaction, the following hypothesis was 
formulated: High school boys with marked 
agreement between interests and aptitudes 
will show more favorable scores on a psycho- 
logical inventory than will high school boys 
with marked discrepancy between interests 
and aptitudes. 


Method 


Two groups of high school males selected 
on the basis of marked agreement or dis- 
crepancy between vocational interest and 
aptitude scores were administered a per- 
sonality inventory to determine whether 
significant differences in personality adjust- 
ment would be found between the two 
groups. 

Instruments: Three instruments were 
used: the Kuder Vocational Preference 
Record (KPR) to measure vocational in- 
terest; the Differential Aptitude Tests 
(DAT) to obtain aptitude scores; and the 
California Psychological Inventory (CPI) 
to indicate personality adjustment. On 
the KPR and DAT, only matched scales, 
those with comparable scales on both instru- 
ments, were used. These scales were: 


Kuder Clerical—DAT Clerical 
Kuder Mechanical—DAT Mechanical 
Kuder Computational—DAT Numerical 


The CPI, a relatively new instrument in 
personality measurement, is standardized on 
anormal population. Based upon the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, 
18 scales are provided measuring socially 
desirable behavioral tendencies rather than 
pathological tendencies. The scales are 
arranged under the following categories: 
(a) Poise, Ascendancy, and Self-Assurance 
(includes measures of Dominance, Capacity 
for Status, Sociability, Social Presence, Self- 
Acceptance, Sense of Well Being); (b) So- 
cialization, Maturity, and Responsibility 
Acceptance, Sense of Well Being); (b) So- 
cialization, Self-Control, Tolerance, Good 
Impression, Communality); (c) Achieve- 
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ment Potential and Intellectual Efficiency 
(includes measures of Achievement via Con- 
formance, Achievement via Independence, 
and Intellectual Efficiency); (d) Intellectual 
and Interest Modes (includes Psychological- 
Mindedness, Flexibility, Femininity). Re- 
sults are given in standard scores with more 
favorable adjustment indicated by higher 
scores. 

Sample: The total sample consisted of 
684 high school freshman and junior males 
enrolled in three high schools in a unified 
district in the San Francisco Bay Area. Fe- 
male students were excluded from the study 
because women’s interests have been found 
to be generally less channelized or less 
career-oriented than those of men [/6]. 

Selection of Subjects (Interest-Aptitude 
Discrepancy Groups): For each grade level, 
all raw scores on matched scales of the KPR 
and DAT were converted to standard scores. 
Then by use of Cronbach’s formula [8], 
D = \/3d?, where d is the difference be- 
tween standard scores on a pair of matched 
scales, an interest-aptitude discrepancy score 
(D) was computed for each individual by 
grade level. Next, extreme groups consist- 
ing of approximately eight per cent of stu- 
dents with the lowest and eight per cent of 
students with the highest D values were se- 
lected from the frequency distribution of D. 
The final sample consisted of 51 students 
with high discrepancy scores and 51 students 
with low discrepancy scores. By grade level, 
there were 34 students with high discrep- 
ancy and 21 with low discrepancy scores in 
the 9th grade, while the number of students 
with high and low discrepancy scores in 
the 11th grade were 17 and 30 respectively. 

Subjects with small discrepancy scores 
constituted the Low Discrepancy Interest- 
Aptitude (LDIA) groups. Those students 
with high discrepancy scores were the High 
Discrepancy Interest-Aptitude (HDIA) 
groups. 

IQ scores were obtained for the individ- 
uals in the four groups from their California 
Mental Maturity scores. The LDIA groups 
did not differ significantly from their respec- 
tive HDIA groups in mean IQ scores. The 
average IQ score for each extreme group at 
both grade levels did not differ significantly 








from the average IQ score of 104.6 for the 
district population from which the sample 
was drawn. 

Collecting the Data: The KPR and DAT 
scores were taken from the student’s cumu- 
lative folders and by use of these scores the 
LDIA and HDIA groups were determined 
by the procedure described above. The 
CPI was then administered to the subjects 
at their respective schools. 

Definition of the Criteria of Adjustment: 
Two separate criteria of adjustment were 
selected; a CPI profile elevation score 
(PES), and a CPI adjustment index score 
(AIS). In addition, scores on the individ- 
ual CPI scales were analyzed. 

1. Profile Elevation Score (PES). The 
profile elevation score is the mean of the 
standard scores on 17 scales of the CPI for a 
given person. Fe (femininity) was not used 
at the recommendation of the author of the 
test, because, unlike all other scales, 50 is 
the optimal score. 

2. Adjustment Index Score (AIS). Two 
judges expert in interpreting the CPI made 
independent ratings of each individual's 
CPI profile on a seven point adjustment 
scale, with # being the average adjustment, 
1 being very inferior adjustment, and 7 be- 
ing very superior adjustment. The inter- 
judge reliability was found to be 0.88. The 
two ratings then were averaged to obtain an 
adjustment index score.! 

The Tests of the Hypothesis: The origi- 
nal intention of the study was to compare 
the mean scores of the combined 9th and 
11th grade HDIA groups to mean scores of 
combined 9th and 11th grade LDIA groups. 
However, it was decided, instead, that it 
would be more appropriate to analyze the 
scores of the extreme LDIA and HDIA 
groups by grade level. This change of pro- 
cedure was based upon the following rea- 
soning: the standard scores for matched 
scales which were used to derive discrepancy 
scores were computed separately for each 


1 The judges, the author of the CPI and an assist- 
ant at the Institute of Personality Assessment at the 
University of California, Berkeley, were unaware of 
whether the individuals being rated were in the low 
or high discrepancy group, but they did know that 
extreme groups existed. 
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grade level. More importantly, the mean 
KPR scores for the 9th grade were almost 
identical to the mean KPR scores for the 
11th grade; whereas, the mean DAT scores 
for the 9th grade were considerably lower 
than the mean DAT scores for the 11th 
grade. 

Using standard scores, means were com- 
puted for the first criterion of adjustment 
(PES) for each of the 9th and I1th grade 
LDIA and HDIA groups. In addition, a 
mean score for each of the 17 CPI scales 
was obtained for the four criterion groups. 
For the second criterion of adjustment 
(AIS) the judges’ ratings were averaged 
giving an adjustment index score for each 
person. A mean adjustment score was com- 
puted for each of the 9th and 11th grade 
LDIA and HDIA subjects. The significance 
of the differences between PES, AIS, and 
individual CPI scale mean scores of the 
criterion groups by grade level were deter- 
mined by ¢ tests. 


Results 


PES and AIS for 9th and for 11th Grade 
Extreme Groups. In TABLE | and TABLE 2, 
it can be seen that the criterion groups at 
the 11th grade level were differentiated sig- 
nificantly by AIS <0.01 and PES <0.05 
whereas the 9th grade criterion groups were 
not. 

Individual CPI Scales for 9th and for 11th 
Grade Extreme Groups. Ninth Grade: 
Findings concerning the difference between 
the mean scores on the CPI scales for 9th 
grade extreme groups are found in TABLE 3. 
Ten of the 17 differences between means 
were in the hypothesized direction. Five 
differences between means were significant 
at the 0.05 level or higher. Four of these 
differences, Wb (sense of well being), Cm 
(communality), Ie (Intellectual efficiency), 
and Fx (flexibility) were significant and 
were in the direction of the hypothesis. The 
difference in mean scores on the Gi (good 
impression) scale was significant but was in 
the opposite direction to that of the hy- 
pothesis. 

Eleventh Grade: In referring to TABLE 3, 
it can be seen that 14 of the 17 CPI mean 
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TABLE | 


TABLE 2 


Comparisons of the Mean PES for 9th and for Comparisons of Mean AIS for 9th and for 11th 


11th Grade Extreme Groups 


Grade Extreme Groups 





Level of 
Grade Group N Mean SD t Ratios Sig.* 





9th LDIA 21 42.9 7.4 0.38 
HDIA 34 42.1 7.8 

1ith LDIA 30 46.5 4.5 2.38 <0.05 
HDIA 17 42.7 6.6 


Level of 
Grade Group N M_ SD t Ratios Sig.* 
9th [7A 621 (3.5 21.3 0.5 
HDIA 34 3.1 1.4 
11th LDIA 30 3.9 1.2 2.97 <0.01 
HDIA 17 2.8 1.3 





* A one-tailed test was used since prediction was 
directional. 


scores were higher for the LDIA group than 
for the HDIA group. Seven differences be- 
tween means were significant in the direc- 
tion hypothesized. Six of these differences 
were significant at the 0.01 level or higher: 
Wb (sense of well being), Sc (self-control), 
To (tolerance), Cm (communality), Ac 
(achievement via conformance), and Ie (in- 
tellectual efficiency); while one of these 
differences, So (socialization), was signifi- 
cant at the 0.05 level. Differences in means 
on three CPI scales, Cs (capacity for status), 
Sp (social presence), and Fx (flexibility), 
were in the opposite direction to that of the 
hypothesis but these differences were not 
significant. 

Three pertinent factors should be noted 
from TaBLe 3. First, both 9th and I1th 
grade subjects scored significantly higher 
than their respective HDIA subjects on CPI 
scales Wb (sense of well being), Cm (com- 
munality), and Ie (intellectual efficiency). 
Second, Ilth grade LDIA subjects scored 
significantly higher than 11th grade HDIA 
subjects on CPI scales measuring social ma- 
turity and self-control. This difference was 
not so for the 9th grades. Third, the ex- 
treme groups at both grade levels were not 
differentiated by scores on scales measuring 
social skills: Do (dominance), Cs (capacity 
for status), Sy (sociability), Sp (social pres- 
ence), and Sa (self acceptance). 


Discussion 


Generalizations and conclusions inferred 
from the data are limited to middle class 
high school males with either marked inter- 
est-aptitude agreement or discrepancy. The 
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* A one-tailed test was used since prediction was 
directional. 


small size of the n’s in each criterion group 
is another limiting factor of this explora- 
tory study. Pending a similar investigation 
with a much larger sample, the conclusions 
must be considered as tentative. 

In this study, regardless of grade level, the 
congruent groups could be described as 
tending to be realistic, resourceful, and pro- 
ductive with indications of good judgment, 
a sense of well being, and self-understand- 
ing. In comparison, discrepant groups 
tended toward more constricted thought, 
inefficient use of resources, self-doubt, and 
unrealism.? 

Because of these tendencies, it can be 
conjectured that individuals with congruent 
patterns might be more likely to discover 
and capitalize on advantageous interest- 
aptitude combinations than would indi- 
viduals with discrepant configurations. 
Also, persons with congruent patterns might 
be likely to reject an activity highly prized 
in their environment if they lacked the 
necessary efficiency; whereas, less resourceful 
individuals with discrepant patterns might 
fail to recognize these interest-aptitude dis- 
crepancies, or fearful of environmental dis- 
approval, might persist in these unwise in- 
terest-aptitude combinations. 

These indications seem to be in accord 
with Carter’s [6] and Super’s [/8, 19] conten- 
tions that interest-aptitude consistencies 
lead to a channeling of personal resources; 
whereas, inconsistencies may lead to a poorly 


* Descriptive words and phrases used in this sec- 
tion are based upon those used in the CPI manual as 
representative of traits measured by each scale [//]. 
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integrated person. In particular, Super’s mental trends appear evident from the . 





























conjecture that compromise and synthesis findings. First, the degree of interest-apti- c 
are major characteristics of interest devel- tude congruency seemed more crucial to g 
opment seems appropriate [18]. 11th graders than to 9th graders in total ad- , n 
Although not hypothesized, two develop- justment. Second, immaturity in the 9th W 
n 
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TABLE 3 C 

Comparisons of Mean Scores on CPI Scales for 9th and for 11th Grade Extreme Groups . 
— — —— c 

9th Grade— ————-1 1th Grade———~ ) W 

Level of Level of ce 

Scale Group M SD t Ratio Sig.* M SD t Ratio Sig.* i 

4 

Class I—Measures of Poise, Ascendance and Self-Assurance . 

1. Do LDIA 41.9 7 —1.13 46.6 10.3 0.55 ge 
HDIA 45.3. 11.2 44.7 13.4 7 

2. Cs LDIA 38.4 7.9 0.52 42.3 9.7 0.25 i i. 
HDIA 39.7 9.8 43.1 12.2 >) 

3. Sy LDIA 46.1 9.8 —0.31 48.8 9.9 1.15 2 
HDIA 46.9 9.8 45.0 13.0 

4. Sp LDIA 52.4 10.7 1.33 53.3 8.7 Pi 
HDIA 48.4 10.9 54.6 13.1 —0.42 g! 

& ie LDIA 48.6 8.3 —1.00 54.1 8.6 Pp! 

HDIA 51.5 10.6 52.4 12.3 0.57 

6. Wb LDIA 41.7 11.9 43.6 10.6 m 
HDIA 34.7. 15.2 1.79 0.05 32.4 12.2 3.39 <0.01 hi 

Class I1I—Measures of Socialization, Maturity and Responsibility af 

ar 

7. Re LDIA 37.4 12.9 40.9 9.5 0.77 ae 
HDIA 38.5 14.1 —0.29 38.6 9.4 } 

8. So LDIA 50.4 11.8 1.27 48.8 10.5 2.13 <0.05 m 
HDIA 45.7 13.9 42.4 10.7 ge 

9. Sc LDIA 38.5 11.7 —0.07 40.3 8.9 SO} 
HDIA 38.7 10.5 32.6 8.6 2.66 <0.01 ev 

10. To LDIA 40.9 9.5 0.91 43.9 9.8 ef 
HDIA 38.0 12.6 36.5 9.4 2.46 0.01 [2. 

11. Gi LDIA 35.6 9.5 38.9 7.9 1.25 old 
HDIA 41.1 9.4 —2.11 <0.05 35.4 11.6 as 

12. Cm LDIA 53.5 10.2 56.3 6.2 3.50 - <0.01 
HDIA 43.7 7.5 2.41 0.01 47.5 11.2 fai 

ai 

Class I1I—Measures of Achievement Potential and Intellectual Efficiency lev 

13: Ae LDIA 38.1 12.9 0.69 41.0 8.3 2.39 0.01 scc 
HDIA 35.7 12.6 34.8 8.8 are 

14. Ai LDIA 43.3 7.1 1.50 46.7 7.5 1.44 th: 
HDIA 39.4 10.4 43.4 7.6 Da 

15. Ie LDIA 41.5 12.7 1.69 0.05 46.2 8.6 2.68 <0.01 to 
HDIA 34.9 14.9 37.9 13.0 soc 

Class IV—Measures of Intellectual and Interest Modes are 
16. Py LDIA 45.0 7.1 0.20 48.9 8.9 0.89 ane 
HDIA 44.5 = 10.0 46.5 8.9 cx] 
17. Fx LDIA 53.8 9.9 2.60 <0.01 51.8 9.0 dif 
HDIA 48 .6 79 54.8 11.9 —1.00 are 
* A one-tailed test was used since prediction was directional. om 
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grade discrepant group tended toward over- 
conformity; whereas, immaturity in 11th 
grade discrepant members was indicated by 
more defensive, aggressive inclinations to- 
ward others. One could speculate that the 
more imminent vocational decisions of 11th 
graders made the degree of aptitude-interest 
congruency more vital to them than to 9th 
graders. Thus, 11th graders, with high dis- 
crepancy scores, faced with decisions which 
were difficult or impossible to make, con- 
ceivably could react defensively to real or 
imagined pressure from others. Ninth 
graders with discrepant patterns, faced with 
less definitive planning, could more easily 
go along with pressure of others even if it 
meant overconforming to please individuals 
in their environment. In addition, it is 
probable that some 11th graders had per- 
sisted in an unsuitable interest-aptitude 
pattern for a longer time than had 9th 
graders thereby increasing the extent and 
probability of maladjustment. 

It could be inferred from these develop- 
mental trends that Carter [6] is justified in 
his supposition that in some cases interest- 
aptitude discrepancies may be temporary 
and transitional with serious maladjustment 
occurring only if the individuals persist in 
the pattern for prolonged periods. More 
generally, these developmental aspects are 
somewhat in accord with the most recently 
evolved vocational theories of Ginzberg 
[10], Carter [7], Super [/8] and Tyler 
[27] in which occupational choice is con- 
sidered a developmental process rather than 
a specific event in an individual's life. 

Two other areas need mentioning. The 
failure of the criterion groups at both grade 
levels to be differentiated by social skills 
scores is probably because social activities 
are being measured by these scales rather 
than inner controls of cognitive factors. 
Darley [9] found social traits were related 
to areas of vocational interest. Since these 
social skills probably are more affected by 
area of interests rather than by interest-apti- 
tude discrepancy, differences would not be 
expected in this study. Also, the significant 
differentiation of the criterion groups on 
areas related to self-understanding may be 
suggestive with respect to Bordin [5] that 
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perhaps accuracy of self-perceptions should 
be included along with accuracy of percep- 
tions of occupational stereotypes in evaluat- 
ing responses to interest inventories. 

Aside from these theoretical applications, 
the clinical hunches of some experienced 
counselors about the importance of the rela- 
tionship of interests and aptitudes to ad- 
justment have been substantiated somewhat 
by the findings. 

This investigation was essentially explora- 
tory. Since the results appear to warrant 
it, a larger, more comprehensive study is 
now in process using larger n’s and includ- 
ing a linear correlation between discrepancy 
scores and adjustment scores for the total 
sample. If the results of the exploratory 
investigation are confirmed, factors which 
may affect the extent of interest-aptitude 
congruence, such as identification processes, 
socio-economic status, and the like will be 
studied next. Certainly the apparent com- 
plex interrelationship of interest and apti- 
tudes has not minimized the importance 
of other variables which have been investi- 
gated in interest development. Rather, it 
has seemed to heighten the need for more 
research in these other areas. 

It is hoped the results of this initial study 
will encourage other investigators to test 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of this 
type of design in developing studies in- 
tended to lead us toward a more cohesive 
vocational theory. 


Summary 


The purpose of this exploratory study 
was to investigate the relationship between 
the coincidence of a person’s interests and 
aptitudes to his adjustment. A review of 
the theoretical formulations of interest phe- 
nomena showed that although some theo- 
rists emphasized aptitudes as a major factor 
in interest development, and others postu- 
lated personality as the major determinant, 
an assumption of a relationship of an indi- 
vidual’s interests and aptitudes to his ad- 
justment was underlying all major theories. 
Since this assumption never had been con- 
ceptualized clearly nor experimentally veri- 
fied, the following hypothesis was developed 
and tested: High school boys with marked 








agreement between interest and aptitude 
scores will show more favorable scores on a 
psychological inventory than will high 
school boys with marked interest-aptitude 
discrepancy. 

Discrepancy scores (D) were computed for 
684 high school freshman and junior males 
by finding the difference (d) between 
standard scores on matched scales of the 
Kuder Vocational Preference Record and 
the Differential Aptitude Tests using the 
formula D = Vd. Eight per cent of stu- 
dents with lowest and eight per cent with 
highest D values constituted the criterion 
groups: Low Discrepancy Interest-Aptitude 
(LDIA) and High Discrepancy Interest-Ap- 
titude (HDIA). The California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory (CPI) was administered. The 
significance of the differences between mean 
CPI profile elevation score (PES), mean 
adjustment index score (AIS, i.e., average 
rating of adjustment by inspection of CPI 
profiles), and individual CPI scale scores 
for the criterion groups were determined by 
grade level using ¢ tests. 

The results were as follows: (1) The 11th 
grade LDIA group indicated significantly 
more favorable scores than the 11th grade 
HDIA group on both criteria of total ad- 
justment, PES (P <0.05) and AIS (P <0.01). 
The 9th grade LDIA group scored some- 
what higher than the 9th grade HDIA 
group on these criteria, but the differences 
were not statistically significant. (2) Four- 
teen of the 17 differences in CPI mean 
scores between 11th grade LDIA and HDIA 
groups were in the direction hypothesized. 
Seven of these differences were statistically 
significant. (3) Ten of the 17 differences 
in CPI mean scores between 9th grade LDIA 
and HDIA groups were in the direction 
hypothesized with five of these differences 
statistically significant. (4) Both the 9th 
and 11th grade LDIA subjects demonstrated 
significantly more favorable scores than the 
respective HDIA subjects on CPI scales Wb, 
Cm, and Ie which measure respectively 
extent of self-doubt, extent of internal con- 
flicts, and extent of personal efficiency. (5) 
Eleventh grade LDIA subjects showed sig- 
nificantly more favorable scores on CPI 
scales measuring social maturity, self-con- 
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trol, and tolerance than did llth grade 
HDIA subjects. These significant differ- 
ences were not found for the 9th grade 
criterion groups. (6) Neither 11th grade 
nor 9th grade criterion groups indicated 
significantly different mean scores on CPI 
scales measuring social skills. 

Within the limitations of size and com- 
position of the sample the following tenta- 
tive conclusions were drawn from the find- 
ings: (1) The hypothesis was supported for 
llth grade subjects on total adjustment 
whether using a CPI elevation score (PES) 
or a composite of judges’ ratings of CPI 
profiles (AIS). The hypothesis was not 
substantiated on 9th grade subjects on these 
criteria. (2) The hypothesis was substan- 
tiated at both grade levels on CPI scales 
measuring personal adequacy and personal 
security. (3) The hypothesis was supported 
at the 11th grade level by scores on CPI 
scales measuring social maturity. Ninth 
graders were not differentiated by social 
maturity scores. Certain inferences were 
made from the findings. Interests and apti- 
tudes probably are personality characteris- 
tics whose interrelationship affects adjust- 
ment. This interaction shows some rela- 
tionship to developmental processes. Since 
the extent and intensity of maladjustment 
tends to increase from the 9th to the 11th 
grade for individuals with marked interest- 
aptitude discrepancies, counselors should 
attempt to help these individuals as early 
as possible. 

A more comprehensive study with a larger 
sample is believed warranted and is pres- 
ently being processed. 
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Worksample Learning Rates of the Mentally Retarded Trainee 


as Indicators of Production in a Work-Training Center 


PHILIP G. LADAS 


tha PROBLEMS of the mentally retarded 
young adult are many. Of great concern 
at the present time is the prevocational eval- 
uation of the mentally retarded individual 
in the vocational rehabilitation process. 
One of the major problems of the evaluator 
is the development of specific measures and 
instruments which would enable him to 
predict, with maximum reliability and 
validity, the degree of success that may be 
expected in the vocational rehabilitation of 
the mentally retarded young adult. The 
present study examines the degree to which 
the production of the trainee in a work- 
training center can be predicted from his 
or her learning performance in the prevoca- 
tional evaluation unit. 

The greater degree of division of labor in 
the manufacturing processes employed in 
this country has lessened the need for spe- 
cific job training. Many of the tasks re- 
quired of the unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations can be learned on the job. It 
is, then, important to the rehabilitation 
team and the handicapped individual to 
ascertain to the maximum his assets and 
liabilities as they may relate to his potential 
for adapting to a job. It is here that the 
prevocational evaluator must apply a more 
operational concept to his assessment of the 
functioning and employment potentials of 
the mentally retarded young adult. 

The concepts of intelligence and IQ have 
of necessity undergone change. The IQ test 
is an important tool in the psychology as 
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well as in the counseling and education of 
the mentally retarded. Vocational counsel- 
ing has been noticeably slow in using a more 
functional approach to the concept of in- 
telligence [2]. Using IQ scores as a predic- 
tive device for vocational success has not 
been supported by evidence. To accept a 
complete predictive relationship is to over- 
look the importance of non-intellective in- 
dividual differences in the assessment, train- 
ing, counseling, and placement of the men- 
tally retarded young adult. It cannot be 
assumed that of any two individuals with 
different 1Q’s, the one with the higher IQ 
score will enjoy more success on the job. 
Sarason [3] elucidates this point in stating 
that: 


For many years after the introduction of the 1916 
Binet and other standard tests, the aim of the psy- 
chological examination was to emerge with a num- 
ber—the ubiquitous IQ. If two individuals obtained 
the same quotient or mental age, they were con- 
sidered to have the same degree of intelligence, al- 
though their everyday functioning and behavioral 
patterns conveyed differences between them which 
overshadowed any similar test rating. The assump- 
tions of similar functioning for individuals with 
similar test scores has resulted in many surprises as 
well as in practical difficulties [3, p. 59]. 


One of the most serious responsibilities of 
the prevocational evaluator is the recom- 
mendation of possible vocational training 
areas for the mentally retarded trainee. 
Evaluation providing tryout experience in 
a variety of tasks is one way of exploring 
the differential abilities of the mentally re- 
tarded young adult and laying the ground- 
work for vocational guidance [/]. Counsel- 
ing, placement, and follow-up are built 
upon the study of occupations as well as 
upon the intelligence quotient, interest and 
aptitude patterns, and other standardized 
measures. Therefore, the exploration of 
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differential abilities by means other than the 
standardized techniques is a step in the 
direction of a more functional approach to 
assessment of the work potential of the 
mentally subnormal employment prospect. 
Moreover, the refinement of worksamples 
and other prevocational evaluation tech- 
niques are of more genera: value. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
the extent to which learning performance 
within the evaluation setting can predict 
the productivity of the mentally retarded 
trainee in a work-training center by (1) 
assessment of worksample learning rates 
during the prevocational evaluation period, 
(2) evaluation of the workshop productivity 
of the individual by the work supervisory 
staff, and (3) testing the hypothesis that the 
ability of the mentally retarded trainee to 
learn or adapt to the operational task re- 
quired by worksamples will provide a useful 
index of productivity in the work-training 
center. 


Procedure 


The subjects who participated in this in- 
vestigation were trainees enrolled in the 
Work-Training Center of the San Francisco 
Aid Retarded Children, Incorporated. The 
data were gathered during the regular par- 
ticipation of each subject in the Work- 
Training Center in which work evaluation, 
training, supervision, counseling, and place- 
ment are component services [5]. 

Subjects were evaluated individually in 
sessions which lasted from two to three 
weeks depending on the ability, stamina, 
and attendance of the individual. Before 
beginning the evaluation session the exam- 
iner attempted to establish rapport and ori- 
ent the subject to the setting and the nature 
of the worksample tasks. During this time 
each subject was given the opportunity to 
ask questions and acquaint himself or her- 
self with the ensuing process. 

Work training and supervision are prof- 
fered by the work supervisory staff. Each 
subject participated daily in the produc- 
tion program which is carried on in an area 
apart from the evaluation unit. Included 
in the production program are such activ- 
ities as: assembling, collating, packaging, 
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sorting, racking, salvage, and various other 
industrial operations brought in on a sub- 
contract basis. 

Close supervision is maintained daily 
with each subject who is assigned to one of 
three work groups. Observation and evalu- 
ation of work productivity, habits, atti- 
tudes, and skills are made routinely and 
individual problems handled directly by 
the work supervisor. It is felt by the inves- 
tigator that assessment of the productivity 
of each subject by the work supervisory staff 
would be of value on the basis of this con- 
sistent and intensive relationship over a 
considerable period of time. This period 
was in no case less than one month. 


Group Studied 


The subjects who took part in this study 
were 25 trainees who were participating in 
the daily program of the Work-Training 
Center. Of the 25 subjects, 16 were males 
and 9 were females. The age range was 
from 18 years to 45 years with a mean age 
of 20. The IQ's as estimated by standard- 
ized intelligence tests, ranged from 48 to 82 
with the mean IQ score of 60. The length 
of attendance in the center for the group 
ranged from three months to a maximum 
of seven years and seven months. 

Worksamples Employed. <A battery of 
seven standardized tasks were employed in 
this study. Each job consisted of a standard 
number of units which the trainee com- 
pleted in each of three trails. Detailed rec- 
ords were kept of the time taken to com- 
plete the task at successive sessions. An 
average two-day interval was arranged be- 
tween trials of the same task. The seven 
evaluation devices are actually worksamples 
that were selected because they seemed to 
tap a variety of aptitudes, abilities, and 
skills usually required in simple industrial 
operations, with the exception of two tasks 
which required simple clerical operations: 
These worksamples included: 

1. Folding: 50 plastic tablecloth covers 
must be folded in a prescribed manner and 
inserted into a band. The score is the total 
time required to complete the assignment. 

2. Sorting: Two pounds of screws similar 
in color and bore, but different in length, 
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must be sorted in two groups. The score is 
the total time required to complete the op- 
eration. 

3. Assembling: 25 plastic pistol key 
chains consisting of six interlocking parts 
must be assembled. The score is the total 
time required to complete the assignment. 

4. Racking: 50 metal barettes must be 
placed on a wire hanger in a prescribed 
manner. The score is the total time re- 
quired to complete six racks of 50 barettes 
each. 

5. Packaging: 25 cardboard boxes must 
be filled with 100 poker chips. There are 
three colors of chips which must be ar- 
ranged in a prescribed manner. The score 
is the total time required to complete the 
assignment. 

6. Inserting (Clerical): Addressed printed 
material must be inserted into an envelope 
so the address is visible through the window 
of the envelope. The score is the number 
completed in one hour. 

7. Stapling (Clerical): Two-inch squares 
of plain white paper must be folded in half 
and stapled over the edge of small card- 
board strips (simulating a labeling process). 
The score is the number completed in one 
hour. 

These worksamples were chosen for this 
study out of a battery of 10 standardized 
tasks for two reasons: (1) they yielded a 
numerical score for each trial which permits 
quantification of the learning rate variable, 
and (2) they proved to be tasks in which all 
subjects were capable of achieving a scor- 
able performance. 

Workshop Productivity Rating Form. 
The forced-choice technique was employed 
in the methodology of this study. It was 
felt that any rating scale or criteria selected 
by the investigator would result in an ag- 
gregate of characteristics which would not 
necessarily be indicative of high or low 
productivity of the group in the workshop 
but, in essence, those criteria which would 
be indicative of high or low productivity 
to the investigator. With this in mind, it 
was determined that each work supervisor 
would be required to rate the subject in- 
dividually into a high-productivity or low- 
productivity category. A rating form was 
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thus produced and distributed to the work 
supervisory staff. Following this forced 
choice of extreme categories was the re- 
quirement to list the characteristics which, 
in the opinion of each work supervisor, 
made that individual a high or low pro- 
ducer. In this way, the subjective judg- 
ment of the investigator was avoided. 


Results 


Worksample Learning Rates. Learning 
rate scores were computed for the subjects 
by subtracting third trial performance 
scores from first trial performance scores of 
all the worksamples with the exception of 
Stapling and Inserting. The procedure for 
computing learning rates for these tasks 
was reversed since they required the com- 
pletion of a number of units within a pre- 
scribed amount of time. Thus, trial one 
performance score minus trial three per- 
formance score determined the learning 
rate. 

In order to determine the relative learn- 
ing of each trainee on the seven work- 
samples, a set of achievement scores was 
tabulated. By the use of percentile ranks, 
trainees were assigned a weighted score for 
each task on a scale of from 0 to 4. These 
scores were tabulated for each of the seven 
worksamples and a total weighted score was 
computed. The possible range of total 
scores was from a low of zero, indicating a 
consistently poor learning performance on 
the seven tasks, to a high score of 28, indi- 
cating consistently superior learning per- 
formance. 

The range of the subsequent distribution 
of achievement scores, computed from the 
total of seven learning rate achievement 
scores for each individual, was from 6 to 24 
with the mean falling at 14.1. The median 
of the distribution was 13.5 and is the cut- 
off point which was selected to group sub- 
jects into high and low categories for the 
learning rate variable. Twelve subjects fell 
into the low category and the remaining 13 
subjects composed the high category for 
learning rates. 

Ratings of Productivity. Subjects were 
rated independently by three work supervi- 
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sors in the Work-Training Center who clas- 
sified each trainee into categories of high 
and low productivity. The final determi- 
nation of high and low groupings for pro- 
ductivity was done on a majority basis. 
Where total agreement was not reached by 
the independent ratings of the supervisors, 
subjects were placed into one or the other 
category when agreement of two of the 
three supervisors was evidenced. Thus, an 
individual trainee who received two high 
ratings and one low rating was assigned to 
the high productivity category. Likewise, 
the trainee who received two low ratings 
and one high rating was assigned to the 
low productivity category. The possibility 
of a trainee receiving ratings in each of the 
high, low, and “cannot say” choices did not 
occur since each subject had been under 
observation by the work supervisory staff 
for a considerable period of time. Only 
three subjects obtained a rating in the “can- 
not say” column by an individual supervisor 
because of irregular attendance or some 
other factor which tended to limit the 
raters’ ability to judge him objectively. 

Nineteen subjects were assigned to the 
final high productivity category. Twelve of 
these 19 subjects were assigned on the basis 
of total agreement between the three super- 
visors, while the remaining seven subjects 
received the two out of three majority rat- 
ings. Six subjects were assigned to the final 
low productivity category. Five of these six 
subjects were assigned on the basis of total 
agreement, while the remaining subject re- 
ceived the majority ratings for the low pro- 
ductivity category. 

Relative agreement between supervisors 
was estimated on a percentage basis. Super- 
visors I and II agreed on 22 out of the pos- 
sible 25 ratings for an estimated 88 per cent 
agreement. Supervisors I and III agreed 
on 18 of 25 ratings and demonstrated 72 per 
cent agreement. Supervisors II and III 
showed 76 per cent agreement with 19 simi- 
lar ratings out of 25 chances. 

Rating Criteria. Five subjects were se- 
lected at random from each of the high 
and low productivity categories. The 
names of the subjects were submitted to the 
work supervisors who independently listed 
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TABLE 1 


Tabulation of Combined Frequencies of High 
and Low Criterion 


a = 








Criterion High Low Total 
Attention span 8 8 16 
Coordination 9 4 13 
Stability 7 3 10 
Emotional 0 9 9 
Follow directions 7 1 8 
Motivation 5 2 7 
Cooperation 5 2 7 
Speed 3 4 7 
Endurance 5 0 5 
Intelligence level 5 0 5 
Carelessness 0 4 4 
Adjustment to new task 2 1 3 
Organization 2 1 3 
Discrimination 3 0 3 
Comprehension of instruc- 

tion 0 3 3 
Physical factors 0 3 3 





the criteria underlying their ratings for 
each trainee. The selected criteria were 
tabulated in order to suggest those criteria 
which characterized the supervisors’ ratings. 
Thus, two sets of rating criteria emerged. 
One set of characteristics represented rating 
criteria for the high productive sample and 
the other set characterized the criteria for 
the low productive sample. 

TABLE 1 combines the frequencies of 
those criterion from both high and low 
ratings which appeared to be concerned 
with the presence or lack of similar charac: 
teristics. Thus attention span from the 
high productivity and short attention span 
from the low productivity criterion are con- 
sidered to be concerned with a unitary trait. 
Therefore, the frequencies from both tables 
are combined to produce the total fre- 
quency of occurrence for both sample 
groups. On the other hand, such charac- 
teristics as: quiet, cannot take correction, 
needs close supervision and encouragement, 
and interest did not occur consistently in 
the ratings of both sample groups and ap- 
peared to play a negligible role. These 
data were excluded from the combined fre- 
quencies of high and low criterion shown 
in TABLE 1. 
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Treatment of the Data. As a result of 
the division of subjects into high and low 
rankings for learning rate and productivity, 
four possible categories evolved: (1) high 
producer-high learner; (2) low producer- 
high learner, (3) high producer-low learner, 
and (4) low producer-low learner. Thus, 
the subjects were classified two ways. One 
way was high producer versus low producer; 
the other way was high learner versus low 
learner. If the two ways of classifying are 
independent of each other the groups do 
not differ significantly in their learning 
rates and productivity. On the other hand, 
if the classifications are not independent, 
the two ways of classifying the group differ 
and a relationship between learning rate 
and productivity is assumed. 

To test the major hypothesis that those 
subjects who were found to be high learners 
would be high producers, a contingency 
table was constructed to test the independ- 
ence of the two classifications as stated 
above. The null hypothesis [4], which 
asserts that there will be no difference in the 
two ways of classifying, was incorporated. 
Chi square was computed to measure the 
discrepancy between the observed and ex- 
pected frequencies. The chi square value 
of 3.94 was significant and the null hypoth- 
esis was rejected at less than the five per 
cent level of confidence. A phi coefficient 
was computed to estimate the relationship 
between learning rate and productivity. 
The value of the phi coefficient was found 
to be 0.39. These data are presented in 
TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Contingency Table for Correlation Between 
Learning Rate and Productivity 








High Low 
Producers Producers 
Above median 
learning rate 12 (9.88) 1 (3.12) 13 
Below median 
learning rate 7 (9.12) 5 (2.88) 12 
19 6 25 





the expected 


The figures in parentheses are 
P < 0.05. Phi 


frequencies. Chi square = 3.94. 
coefficient = 0.39. 
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Discussion 


While the two ways of classifying the 
groups differed significantly, the estimated 
correlation between the two variables (phi 
coefficient = 0.39) was not correspondingly 
high. Further examination of the contin- 
gency categories (TABLE 2) suggests that 
the 12 to | ratio between high and low pro- 
ducers falling above the median in learning 
rate is the major factor which supports the 
hypothesis of significant differences. ‘The 
ratio of 7 to 5 between high and low pro- 
ducers who fell below the median in learn- 
ing rate is considerably inconsistent and 
raises serious question in accepting the face- 
validity of the statistical findings. The evi- 
dence can only suggest that, while the high 
producers in the training center will be the 
high learner on worksamples, the low 
learner will not necessarily be the low pro- 
ducer. Therefore, on the basis of these find- 
ings, prediction did not appear independent 
of other important influences. 

The arbitrary dichotomy of subjects in 
high and low categories for learning rate 
and productivity appeared to be an impor- 
tant factor in the equivocal findings of the 
study. The selection of the median as the 
cut-off point for which to assign subjects to 
high and low categories neglected the mid- 
dle or average group which is of equal im- 
portance to the normal distribution of such 
characteristics as learning and productivity. 
It would seem, then, that an experimental 
design using a larger sample of subjects and 
utilizing high, average, and low groupings 
would shed considerable light on the prob- 
lem of predicting workshop productivity 
from the learning ability of the mentally re- 
tarded young adult. 

The relationship between learning rate 
and production scores on worksamples ap- 
peared to influence the statistical results of 
the study to an undetermined degree. It 
was observed during the course of this in- 
vestigation that some subjects who achieved 
high production scores (average of three 
trials) on worksamples performed very close 
to their maximum on all trials with little 
improvement from first to third trial. 
While, on the other hand, some subjects 
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who achieved poor production scores dem- 
onstrated the greatest improvement from 
first to third trials. Thus, it appeared that 
the low producer on the worksample had 
more to learn during the time from first to 
third trial. 

The tabulation of criterion of workshop 
productivity ratings offers only gross anal- 
ysis of their significance to the study. While 
the combined tabulations suggested those 
criteria which appeared the most frequently 
in the ratings of the 10 sample subjects, the 
significance of each to the overall rating of 
the group is not readily seen. This would 
require an extensive statistical analysis of 
the relationship of each criterion to the 
learning and performances scores on the 
worksample tasks. The limited scope of 
this study did not permit such extensive in- 
vestigation and can only serve to point out 
the need. Of equal importance, however, 
is the consistency with which the three work 
supervisors viewed the subject in relation to 
the training center population. In general, 
the three work supervisors judged the sub- 
jects quite consistently as a group. Con- 
sistency of supervisor’s ratings for each in- 
dividual was not indicated and should be 
the focus of further investigation. 


Conclusion 


Observation of the contingency categories 
(TABLE 2) suggests that the 12 to | ratio 
between high and low producers falling 
above the median in learning rate was the 
prime factor which supported the major 
hypothesis of significant differences. The 
7 to 5 ratio between high and low produc- 
ers falling below the median in learning 
rate is considerably inconsistent and raises 
serious question in accepting the statistical 
evidence. While the two ways of classifying 
subjects were not independent, the esti- 
mated correlation was never so high as to 
permit outright prediction. Therefore, pre- 
diction on the basis of worksample learn- 
ing rates for mentally retarded trainees in 
the Work-Training Center was not inde- 
pendent of important individual factors. 


Summary 
It was the purpose of the study to inves- 
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tigate the extent to which learning per- 
formance within the evaluation setting 
could predict the productivity of the men- 
tally retarded trainee in the Work-Training 
Center. Worksample learning rate scores 
were computed for each subject by subtract- 
ing third trial performance score from first 
trial performance score. In order to deter- 
mine the relative learning of each subject, 
a set of achievement scores was tabulated 
for each worksample learning rate perform- 
ance. By use of percentile ranks, trainees 
were assigned a weighted score for each task 
on a scale from 0 to 4. The median of the 
group distribution of these scores was com- 
puted and established as the cut-off point 
for which to assign subjects to high and low 
learning rate categories. 

Subjects were also rated independently 
by three work supervisors in the Work- 
Training Center who classified each trainee 
into categories of high and low productivity. 
The final determination of high and low 
categorization for each subject was done on 
a majority basis when total agreement did 
not occur. Subsequently, five subjects were 
selected from each of the high and low 
productivity categories. The names of each 
were submitted to the three supervisors who 
was asked to list those characteristics of each 
trainee which made him a high or low pro- 
ducer. The resulting aggregate of charac- 
teristics were tabulated to suggest the 
criterion underlying the ratings of the 
group. 

As a result of the division of subjects into 
high and low rankings for learning rate 
and productivity, four possible categories 
emerged. A contingency table was con- 
structed to test the independence of the two 
classifications. The chi square value was 
statistically significant but the estimated 
correlationship was not correspondingly 
high. Prediction on the basis of these find- 
ings was not independent of important in- 
dividual factors. 
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NEW CAREER FILM PRODUCED IN COOPERATION WITH N.V.G.A. | a’ 
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Cameras and Careers is the first career guidance motion picture to bea } gi 
the legend “Prepared with the Cooperation of the National Vocational A 
Guidance Association.” Produced by the Eastman Kodak Company, the ti 
film is designed specifically for group guidance situations and is aimed at la 
12- to 15-year-old young people. Recognizing that the best way to reach = 
young people thinking about careers is through their guidance counselors, ae 
the Eastman Kodak Company went to NVGA for help. NVGA designated ure 
a committee of guidance material specialists to serve as consultants on the in 

motion picture. Operating under the supervision of Dr. Richard Rund- 

quist of the University of Kansas Guidance Bureau, the committee mem- tic 
bers were: Dr. Wilbert J. Dipboye, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- “Pp 
versity; Dr. John Joyce, Director of Guidance, Niagara Falls Public in 
Schools; and Dr. Harold Munson, School of Education, University of 19 
Rochester. Ed 
The 28-minute, 16 mm sound, color film points out the hundreds of hu 
career opportunities available in the photographic field. Besides the rats 
vocations in news or portrait photography, the film shows the many, less Poa 
well-known industrial, scientific, or business photographic specialties. va 
The film stresses the importance of talking over career plans with the pre 
guidance counselor and makes recommendations on how an interested po 
student can prepare for a photographic career through a well-rounded 
curriculum and through a photographic hobby. ¢ 
Cameras and Careers may be obtained for individual showing by writing stu 
to Audio-Visual Service, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New to | 
York. There is no charge for this service. The film is also available from ap} 
the audio-visual libraries of a number of large public or state libraries or — 
school systems and may be obtained on a long-term lease basis from the fine 
Eastman Kodak Audio-Visual Service. a 
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Fellowships, Scholarships, and Assistantships for 
Guidance and Personnel Graduate Training 
1961-1962 


CARL McDANIELS 


= is the fifth in a series of annual ar- 
ticles reporting on the availability of fel- 
lowships, scholarships, and assistantships 
available to students in guidance and per- 
sonnel graduate training. George D. Chan- 
garis, formerly Administrative Assistant at 
APGA, was the author of the first three ar- 
ticles. The present author has written the 
last two articles. The first article appeared 
in the January, 1957, issue of the Journal 
and included a table of requirements for 
admission to guidance and personnel grad- 
uate training. This has not been repeated 
in later articles. 

The data were collected by sending ques- 
tionnaires to the 271 institutions listed in 
“Preparation Programs and Course Offer- 
ings in School and College Personnel Work 
1959-60,” published by the U. S. Office of 
Education and additional listings. Two 
hundred and sixty-five of the 271 institu- 
tions returned questionnaires for a 98 per 
cent return; 166 offered financial assistance 
and are included in this report. 

The entries for each of the institutions 
present information on the following 
points: 

1. Name and address of institution. 

2. Application for admission to graduate 
study. The name of the official or person 
to whom application for admission is made 
appears first and in some instances is the 
same person who receives applications for 
financial assistance. Deadline for applica- 
tions for admission follows name of official. 


Cart McDantets is Assistant Director for Profes- 
sional Relations at the American Personnel and 
Guidance Association. The author is grateful to 
Miss Mary Felker for her contribution toward the 
completion of this article. 
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3. Tuition. Tuition figures are given 
for the academic year unless otherwise 
noted. In some instances, tuition is given 
for the quarter when applicable or for a 
semester hour, unit, or credit. Nonresident 
charges are noted where this information 
has been provided. 

4. Fellowships (abbreviated as “Fel- 
lows”). When a definite number is not 
stated, the reported institution has either 
omitted this information or stated that a 
“variable” number were available. Amount 
of stipend is stated as a definite amount or 
reported as a range including the lowest 
and highest amounts. Whether or not tui- 
tion and fees are exempt is noted in each 
entry when the institution so reported. If 
the graduate student is required to work as 
a condition of receiving an award, this is 
stated in hours per week. The official or 
person to whom an applicant should write 
for information about an award appears 
with the deadline date for receiving appli- 
cations, if supplied. Some schools stated 
that there was no definite deadline; others 
did not respond to this question. Awards 
are available for first-year students unless 
otherwise stated. 

5. Scholarships (abbreviated as “Schol- 
ars”). Same as 4 above. 

6. Assistantships (abbreviated as “As- 
sists”). Same as 4 above. 

7. Part-time work. Only nonavailability 
of part-time work on campus is noted. 

8. Degrees. When furnished, the specific 
areas of concentration are given for the 
Master of Arts, Science, or Education 
(““Master’s”) and for the Doctor of Educa- 
tion or Doctor of Philosophy (“Doctorate”). 
If no areas or fields were reported, only 
the degrees offered are included. 











Reprints of this article are available at 
25¢ per copy. Address orders to the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Association, 1605 
New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 
9, D. C. 








A & M Co..ece oF Texas, College Station. Apply 
for Admis: Wayne C. Hall, Dean, Grad Sch. 
Tuition: res $100; nonres $400. Assists: 3, $1,500 
(9 mos), tuition & fees not exempt; male applications 
only; apply Dr. Grady P. Parker, Dept Educ & 
Psych, Mar 1. Master’s: Couns (Sch). 

ApaMs SraTe CoLLece, Alamosa, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon E. Hungate, Dean, Div Grad Studies. 
Tuition: res $35/qtr; nonres $80/qtr. Assists: 1, 
$1,250, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; 
apply Fred J. Plachy, Pres. Master’s: Educ, Guid, 
& Couns. 

Akron, University oF, Akron, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Ernest Cherrington; fall term, May 1; 
spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: city res $22/cr hr; 
non-city-res $27/cr hr. Scholars: apply Dean D. J. 
Guzzetta, May 1. Master’s: Sch Couns, Sch Social 
Wrkr, Sch Psychol. 

ALABAMA, UNIversiTy OF, University. Apply for 
Admis: Eric Rodgers, Dean, Grad Sch, 6 wks in ad- 
vance of term. Tuition: res $210 (adjusted for 
acad load); nonres exempt. Fellows: 30, $1,200-— 
2,000, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
3-6 hrs tchng; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dr. 
Rodgers, Mar 1. Scholars: 20, $850, nonres tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Rodgers, 
Mar. 1. Assists: number varies, $1,350—-1,800, nonres 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, work */, time; 
apply Dr. Rodgers, Mar 1. Couns Assists: number 
varies, board-room, tuition exempt, fees exempt, 
wrk 21 hrs/wk; apply Dean of Men, Dean of 
Women, Mar 1. Master’s: Couns & Guid; Doctor- 
ate: Educ Psych & Guid. 

ALFRED University, Alfred, N. Y. Apply for Admis: 
fall term, Aug 1; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
$1,000. Fellows: 2, no stipend, tuition & fees ex- 
empt; no wrk; apply Mar 15. Assists: 2, no stipend, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 10-15 hrs/wk; apply Mar 
15. Master’s: Educ (Guid), Psych. 

APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS CoLLece, Boone, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: Cratis Williams, Dir Grad 
Studies; fall term, Aug 15; winter term, Nov 15; 
spring term, Feb 15. Tuition: res $193.50; nonres 
$403.50. Fellows: 6, $900-1,200, tuition & fees not 
exempt, wrk 20-25 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Williams, Apr 
15. Assists: 4, $450-600, tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 10-15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Williams, Apr 15. 
Master’s: Guid, Couns. 

ARIZONA STATE University, Tempe, Ariz. Apply for 
Admis: Robert A. Heimann, Guid Cen; fall term, 
Jun 1; spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: res $190; 
nonres $690. Assists: 1, $1,000, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. James L. 
Jelinek, Prof Educ, Coll Educ, Jun 1, Ist yr stus not 
eligible; male applications only. Masters: Guid & 
Couns; Doctorate: Couns Psych. 

ARIZONA, UNIversiITy oF, College of Education, 
Tucson. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Coll. 
Tuition: res none; nonres $250/sem (subject to 
change upward). Fellows: 6, $1,200, tuition exempt, 
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fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dean, Coll Educ. 
Master’s & Doctorate: Second Sch Guid, Stu Pers 
Wrk in Higher Educ. 

ARKANSAS, UNIversiry oF, Fayetteville. Apply for 
Admis: V. W. Adkisson, Dean, Grad Sch, or C. H. 
Cole, Couns Serv; fall term, Jul 1; spring term, Dec 
l. Tuition: res $200; nonres $470. Assists: 2, 
$1,000, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
1/, time; apply Dr. Cole, Apr 1. Master’s & Doctor- 
ate: Couns. 

ATLANTA University, Atlanta, Ga. Apply for 
Admis: Paul I. Clifford, Registrar; fall term, Aug 
15; spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $350. Fellows: 
10, $1,000, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Clifford, May 1. Scholars: 5, $300-500, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Clifford, 
May |. Master’s: Second Sch Couns, Coll Pers Wrk. 
BALL STaTe Teacuers CoLiece, Muncie, Ind. Apply 
for Admis: Robert Koenker, Dir, Grad Study; fall 
term, Aug 1. Tuition: res $72/qtr; nonres $102/qtr. 
Fellows: 1, $2,000 (+ for experience), tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk */, time-20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. G. 
Robert Ross, Dean Stu Affairs, Aug I. Assists: 10, 
$1,200-1,800, tuition not exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk */, time; apply Dr. M. C. Beyerl, Dir Couns & 
Tstng Cen. Master’s: Couns & Guid; Ed.S: 6th 
Yr Specialist, Couns & Guid. 

Baytor University, Waco, Tex. Apply for Admis: 
Dean, Grad Sch; fall term; Aug 1; spring term, Jan 
1. Tuition: $16.50/sem hr. Fellows: 2, $1,100- 
2,200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 9 hrs; 
Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dean, Sch Educ, Apr 
1. Assists: 4, $900, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 12 hrs; apply Dean, Sch Educ, Apr 1. Master's 
& Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 

Boston Co.iece, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch. Tuition: $30/cr hr. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,200-1,800, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 6-8 hrs; apply Dean, 
Grad Sch, Mar 15. Some scholars as tuition-free 
grants. Assists: number varies, $1,300, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean Grad Sch, 
Mar 15. Master’s: Educ, Tchng; Doctorate: Educ 
(Ph.D. or D.Ed.). 

Boston University, Boston, Mass. Apply for Admis: 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, Prof of Educ; fall term, 
summer; spring term, winter. Tuition: $1,150. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,350, tuition, fees exempt, 
wrk 6-8 hrs; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dr. Ar- 
buckle, spring. Scholars: number varies, tuition, 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Arbuckle, spring. 
Assists: number varies, tuition, fees exempt, wrk 15 
hrs; apply Dr. Arbuckle, spring. Master’s & Doc- 
torate: Sch Couns (Educ), Sch Couns (Sociol), Coll 
Pers Servs, Sch Psychol, Rehab Couns, Couns Psy- 
chol. Regular gov grants for rehab couns and for 
couns psych. For rehab couns write Julian Myers; 
for Couns Psych write John Gilmore. 

BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Apply for Admis: Lloyd Helms, Dean, Grad 
Sch; fall term, Jul 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: 
res $325; nonres $625. Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition for 
acad yr & following summer exempt, fees $62.50/ 
sem & $22.50/summer session exempt, wrk 15 hrs/ 
wk; apply Dr. Helms, Mar 1. Part-time work not 
guaranteed. Master’s: Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 
BRADLEY UNtversity, Peoria, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Dean Grad Sch; fall term, Aug 15; spring term, Jan 
1. Tuition: $790. Scholars: 10, full tuition ex- 
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empt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. 
Master’s: Guid. 

3RIDGEPORT, University oF, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Apply for Admis: Grad Admis Off, Coll Educ; fall 
term, Aug 1; spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $700. 
Assists: 8, $450, $700 tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Donald W. Kern, 
Feb 15. Part-time jobs not available. Masters: 
Guid. 


BryN Mawr Co..ece, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: fall or spring term, Ist day of registration. 
Tuition: $1,000/acad yr, or $350/each seminar if 
part-time stu. Fellows: 1, $2,050, tuition & fees ex- 
empt, no wrk; Ist yr grad stus not eligible; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch (with indication that appl wishes 
to study in Dept Educ & Child Devel), Mar 1. 
Scholars: 1-2, $1,350, tuition & fees exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. Assists: 3, no 
stipend, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. Master's & Doctorate: Educ 
& Child Devel. 

BUCKNELL UNiversity, Lewisburg, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Sec, Comm on Advanced Degrees; fall 
term, Jun 1; spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: $1,300 
& general fee. Fellows & Scholars: number varies; 
apply Sec, Comm on Adv Degrees, Mar 1. Assists: 
1, $500, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; 
apply Dir, Univ Couns Serv, Mar 1. Master's: 
Educ (Guid), Psych. 

BuFFALO, UNiversiry or, Buffalo, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: R. H. Rossberg, Sch Educ; or W. L. Bar- 
nette, Jr., Dept Psych; fall term, Aug 1; spring term, 
Feb 1. Tuition: $1,000. Fellows: 20, $1,500- 
2,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dean, Sch Educ, or Chmn, Dept Psych, May 
1. Scholars: 2-4, $500, tuition & fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dean, Sch Educ or Chmn, Dept Psych, 
May 1. Assists: 2-4, $1,200-1,500, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean, Sch 
Educ; Chmn, Dept Psych, May 1. Master's: Sch 
Couns, Rehab Couns, Coll Pers Wrk; Doctorate: 
Guid, Couns, & Stu Pers Wrk (Educ), Couns Psych 
(Psych). 

CALIFORNIA, UNIversiTy oF, School of Education, 
Berkeley. Apply for Admis: Dean of Grad Div; fall 
term, Jul 15; spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: $60 
incidental fee/sem; nonres $250, + $60 incidental 
fee/sem. Fellows, Scholars: apply Dean, Grad Div, 
Feb 7. Master’s & Doctorate: Stu Pers, Couns Psych. 


CALIFORNIA, UNIversiTy oF, Los Angeles. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Admis; fall term, Aug 1; spring term, 
Jan 3. Tuition: res $136; nonres $636. Fellows: 
number varies, stipend varies, tuition & fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply A. Garth Sorenson, Assoc 
Prof Educ, Feb 7. Scholars: number varies, stipend 
varies, tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Sorenson, Feb 7. Assists: 11, $2,250, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Sorenson, Feb 
7. Master’s & Doctorate: Psych, Educ. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Washington, 
D.C. Apply for Admis: Robert B. Nordberg, Asst 
Prof Educ; before term in question. Tuition: $800. 
Fellows: number & stipend varies, apply Comm on 
Fellows and Scholars. Assists: apply Rt Rev Msgr 
F. J. Houlahan, Head, Dept Educ. Master’s & 
Doctorate: Guid. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIversiTy, Mt. Pleasant. Apply 
for Admis: G. H. Nelson, Dean, Sch Grad Studies; 


January, 1961 


fall term, early Sep; spring term, early Feb. 
Tuition: res $66.50/sem & fees; nonres $133/sem & 
fees. Assists: varies, $750/sem, tuition not exempt, 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply head of each dept. 
Master’s: Guid, Couns. 

CENTRAL Missourt State CoLiece, Warrensburg. 
Apply for Admis: Reid Hemphill, Dir Grad Div; 
fall term, Aug 15; winter term, Nov 1; spring term, 
Feb. 15. Tuition: about $150. Assists: 1, $900, 
out-of-state portion of tuition exempt, fees not ex 
empt, wrk ?/, time; apply Dr. D. W. Tieszen Dean 
Instr, Apr. Part-time wrk, very few jobs. Master's: 
Guid, Couns. 

CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ellens- 
burg, Wash. Apply for Admis: Roy Ruebel, Dean, 
Grad Studies; fall term, Sep 1; spring term, Mar 1. 
Scholars: number varies, $50-$450, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Mr. Edward Erick- 
son, Dir Pub Serv, Aug | for ensuing acad y 
Assists: 5, $100/mo, tuition exempt, fees not ex- 
empt, wrk 2 hrs/day; apply Dr. Ruebel, Aug 1. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns, Sch Psychol. 

Cuicaco, UNiversiry oF, Department of Education, 
Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: Grad Sch Educ or 
Dept Educ, Div Soc Sci; Feb 15. Tuition: $1,050. 
Fellows: number open, stipend open, tuition & fees 
not exempt, no wrk; apply Comm on Fellows & 
Scholars, Feb 15. Scholars: number open, stipend 
open, tuition and fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Comm on Fellows & Scholars, Feb 15. Assists: 
number open, stipend open, tuition and fees not ex- 
empt, wrk varies; apply R. W. Strowig, Feb 15. 
Master’s: Sch Guid Couns; Doctorate: Couns & 
Guid, Sch Psychol. 

Cuicaco Treacuers Couvece, Chicago, ll. Apply 
for Admis: David Kopel, Dir, Grad Sch; one mo 
prior to opening of term. Tuition: res $1.50 activ- 
ity fee/cr hr; nonres $25/cr hr. Scholars: some 
available in cases of need, apply Scholarship Comm 
for further info. 

CINCINNATI, UNIVersiTY OF, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: Carter V. Good, Dean, Coll Educ & 
Home Econ; fall term, Sep 15; spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: city res $14/cr hr; nonres of city $19/cr 
hr. Fellows: varies, $200, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; Ist yr grad stus not eligible; apply 
Dr. Good, Apr 15. Scholars: varies, no stipend, tui- 
tion exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Good, Apr 15. Assists: varies, $500, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; Ist yr grad stus not eligible; 
apply Dr. Good, Apr 15: Master’s & Doctorate: Pers 
Servs & Couns. 


CLAREMONT GRADUATE ScHoot, Claremont, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Herbert Gatzke, Dir Stu Pers 
Servs; fall term, Jun 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: 
$800. Fellows: varies, $800—-2,000, tuition & fees 
not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Gatzke, Mar 1. 
Scholars: varies, $800—2,000, tuition & fees not ex- 
empt, no wrk; apply Dr. Gatzke, Mar 1. Assisis: 4, 
$400-1,200, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
6-18 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Gatzke, Mar 1. Master's: 
Psych Foundations Educ, Coll Pers, Couns & Guid; 
Doctorate: prog individually designed emphasizing 
areas listed under M.A. 


CLARK UNIveRsITY, Worcester, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Vernon Jones, Chmn Dept Educ; fall term, 
Aug 30; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $1,050/yr. 
Scholars: 2, */, tuition (and if very superior work 
possibly other half based on Ist sem experience), 
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fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Jones, Jun 1. 
Master’s: Tests & Eval, Guid & Couns. 

Covcate University, Hamilton, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: R. O. Rockwood, Dir Grad Studies, or G. E. 
Schlesser, Dept Educ; fall term, Sep. Tuition: $40/ 
sem hr. Preceptors: 14, stipend: $1,300 Ist yr un- 
married, $1,400 Ist yr married, $1,500 2nd yr un- 
married, $1,600 2nd yr married, tuition & fees not 
exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dr. Glenn E. Waas, 
Dir Preceptorial Studies. Men preferred. Master's. 
Cotorapo, UNiversiry oF, Boulder. Apply for 
Admis: Stephen Romine, Dean, Sch Educ; fall 
term, May 1; spring term, Oct 1. Tuition: res 
$101/sem; nonres $277/sem. Fellows: 6, to $1,500, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no work; apply Dr. 
Romine, Mar 1. Scholars: 12, no stipend, tuition & 
fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Romine, Mar 1. 
Assists: number varies, stipend open, */, time 
tuition & fees exempt, some wrk; apply Dr. Romine, 
Mar 1. Master’s: Stu Pers Wrk, Couns; Doctorate: 
Couns, Stu Pers Wrk in Pub Schs & Colls. 
CoLoravo State UNiversity, Fort Collins. Apply 
for Admis: Walter R. Horlacher, Dean Grad Sch, 
Sep 15. Tuition: res $70/qtr; nonres $170/qtr. 
Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs/wk; apply Gorden Quiller, Dept Psych & Educ. 
Master’s: Psych, Couns, & Guid. 

CoLumsiA UNIversity, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New York 
City. Apply for Admis: Kenneth H. Beesley, Exec 
Off in Chg of Admis; fall term, Aug 1; spring term; 
Jan 1. Tuition: $37/cr. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: 
number, stipends, & conditions vary on basis of 
acad promise & financial need; apply Mr. Don- 
ald A. Boulton, Coord, Stu Aid, Dec 15. Master’s: 
Rehab Couns, Voc Couns, Stu Pers Admin, Guid, 
Improv of Reading; Doctorate: Couns Psych, Stu 
Pers Admin, Guid, Improv of Reading. 
ConNEcTICUT, UNiversiTy oF, Storrs. Apply for 
Admis: E. A. Wicas, Asst Prof Couns Educ; fall 
term, Jul 1; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $150 & 
fees. Assists: 5, $1,327.50, tuition, fees not exempt, 
wrk */, time; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dean, 
Sch Educ, U-64, Mar 1. Master’s: Educ; Doctorate: 
Educ, Guid, Pers. 

CorNELL University, Ithaca, New York. Apply for 


Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Feb 1; spring 
term, Nov |. Tuition: res $150/term; nonres 
$512.50/term. Fellows: number varies, stipend 


varies, tuition exempt, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. A. Gordon Nelson, Prof Educ & Voc Guid, Sch 
Educ, Feb 9. Scholars: number varies, stipend 
varies, tuition exempt, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. Nelson, Feb 9. Assists: number varies, stipend 
varies, tuition exempt, fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Nelson, Feb 9. Master’s & Doctorate: 
Guid & Pers. Admin. 

DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY OF, Newark. Apply for 
Admis: Carl J. Rees, Dean, Sch Grad Studies, fall 
term. Tuition: $13/cr hr. Fellows: 1, $2,000, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean 
Rees, Jun preceding opening session. Assists: 20, 
subsistence plus varying stipend, tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean Rees, Jun pre- 
ceding opening session. Master’s: Psych, Educ. 
Denver, UNiversiry oF, Denver, Colo. Apply for 


Admis: Alfred C. Nelson, Dean, Grad Coll; 4 
wks before qtr begins. Tuilion: $16 qtr/hr. 
Fellows: number varies, $2,000, 5 qtr hrs tuition 


exempt, fees exempt, wrk varies, Ist yr stus not 
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eligible; apply Mar 15. Fellows: 5, $2,500, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 30 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Harold E. Moore, Dir, Sch Educ, May |. = Assists: 
12, $1,600-2,400, 5 qtr hrs tuition exempt, fees ex- 
empt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; (Couns Assists open only to 
doctoral candidates); apply Daniel D. Feder, Dean 
Stus, Mar 15. Other Assists Available: number and 
stipends vary, 5 qtr hrs tuition exempt, fees exempt, 
wrk—housing duties; apply Dr. Feder, Mar 15. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns, Couns Psych, Stu Pers; 
Doctorate: Couns Psych, Higher Educ & Couns, 
Couns & Guid, Stu Pers. 


De Pau University, Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Rev. William Cortelyou, C.M., Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term; Sep 15. Tuition: $620. Some fellowships 
available; awarded on basis of need; apply Dean, 
Grad Sch, Aug. 1. Master's: Couns, Sch Psych. 


Duke University, Durham, N.C. Apply for Admis: 
Dir of Admis, Grad Sch of A&S; fall term, Feb 15; 
spring term, Jan Il. Tuition: $487.50/sem. 
Scholars: number varies, $975-2,000, tuition not ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dir of Admis, 
Feb 15. Assists: 2, $1,800, tuition not exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 12-14 hrs/wk; apply Dir of Admis, 
Feb 15. Master's: Guid & Couns (Educ Dept); 
Doctorate: Couns Psych (Psych Dept). 


Duquesne UNiversitTy, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Jan 1; spring 
term, Oct 1. Tuition: Assists: 2, $1,440 (12 
mos), tuition & fees exempt, wrk 25 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, Feb 1. Master's: Educ. 

East CAROLINA COoLuece, Greenville, N. C. Apply 


for Admis: J. K. Long, Dir, Grad Studies; John 
Horne, Registrar; fall term, Sep 1; winter term, Nov 


$783. 


28; spring term, Mar 1. Tuition: res $45/qtr; 
nonres $106/qtr. Some financial aid available; 
apply Dr. E. J. Carter, Head, Educ Dept. Master’s: 


Guid (Elem & Second Sch Couns). 


East Texas State Coitece, Commerce. Apply for 
Admis: William E. Truax, Dir Stu Pers & Guid; 
fall term, Aug; spring term, Dec. Tuition: res 
$152; nonres $452. Scholars: number varies; apply 
Dr. Truax, May 1. Assists: mumber varies; apply 
Dr. Truax, May |. Master’s: Educ. 


Inuinotis University, Charleston. Apply 
for Admis: Dean of Faculty; fall term, Jun 30. 
Tuition: res $69/qtr; nonres $88.33/qtr. Assists: 
12, $120 per mo, tuition & fees not eXempt, wrk 7/; 


EASTERN 


time; apply Dean of Stus, Jun 15. Master's: Guid & 
Couns. 
EASTERN MICHIGAN UNiversity, Ypsilanti. Apply 


for Admis: James Glasgow, Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term, Sep 1; spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: res $114/ 
sem; nonres $180.50/sem. Assists: 2, $450, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dean 
Glasgow, 2 mos prior to begin of sem. 1, $900, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean Glasgow, 2 mos prior to begin of sem. 
Master's: Sch Guid Couns. 

EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EpUCcATION, Billings. 
Apply for Admis: Dean T. E. Moriarty or William 
\. Garrison, Head, Psych & Guid Dept; fall term, 
Sep 1. Tuition: res $263.75; nonres $456.75. Assists: 
1, $1,200, $263.75 tuition exempt, fees exempt, wrk 
20-25 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Garrison, May 15. Master's: 
Guid & Couns, Elem & Second Educ, Special Educ, 
Reading, Speech, & Hearing. 
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EASTERN New Mexico UNiversity, Portales. Apply 
for Admis: Gail Shannon, Dean, Acad Affairs; fall 
term, Jul 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: res $100; 
nonres $200. Assists: 2, $1,200, tuition not exempt, 


fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Shannon, 


Mar 1. Master’s: Psych, Pers Servs, Guid (Educ). 
EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Cheney, Wash.-A pfily for Admis: Dir, Grad Study; 
fall tenm, Sen Svspying term, not specified. Tuition: 
none, fo sah 1 ONE, Assists: 7, $1,500, tuition & 
fees myat eek approx 15 hrs/wk; apply Dir, 
Gd § ge) Levies '§ gourd & Couns (Educ). 
Fin by — ie Gainesville. Apply for 
“A ye & biting Head, Dept Pers Servs, 
eet a a fa a * Avg’ 1;.spring term, Dec 30. 
ro rs SI a rporgrey, pe 0. Fellows: varies, 
$1,371,500, oug-of-state tuition exempt, fees not 
extmpt, no rk; apwsiy Dr. Stripling, Feb 15. Teach- 
ny “csis varies, $3,000, out-of-state tuition ex- 
empt, ‘fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs/wk. Assists: 
varies, $1,3(0-2,700, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk. Post-doctoral Assists: 


varies, $6,000--7,000, out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
exempt, no wrk; ay-ply Dr. Stripling, Feb 15. Master’s 
& Doctorate. Guid, rers Servs. 

Fior.p¢ STATE University, Tallahassee. 
Admis: H. F. Coutingham, Head, Guid & Couns; 
fall term, Aug 15; spring term, Jan 2. Tuition: 
res fees—$180; nonres $350. Fellows: number varies, 
$1,800, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, 
Grad Sch; fall term, Aug 15; spring term, Jan 2. 
Assists: 3 or more, $1,800, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk */, time—10 hrs/wk or */, time—20 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Cottingham; fall term, Aug 15; spring 
term, Jan 2. Master's: Couns Psych, Guid & Couns; 


A pply for 


Doctorate: Clin Psych, Guid & Couns. 

ForDHAM UNIversiITy ScHooL oF EpuUCATION, New 
York City. Apply for Admis: William A. Kelly, 
Dir of Grad Studies. Tuition: $30/point. Scholars: 


fees exempt, no wk; apply 
Dr. Kelly, Feb 15. Assists: 6, $800—-$1,200, tuition & 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dr. Kelly, Feb 15. 
Master’s & Doctorate: Guid, Pers, Educ Psych, and 
Msmt. 
FuRMAN UNIVERSITY, 
Admis: Charles W. 
term, Jul 1; spring term, 
Fellows: 4, $450, tuition, 
8 hrs/wk; apply Dean Burts. 
tuition exempt, fees exempt, 
Burts. Master’s: Educ, Psych. 


6, no stipend, tuition & 


S. C. Apply for 
Grad Studies; fall 
Jan 1. Tuition: $850. 
fees not exempt, wrk 

Scholars: 4, $200, 
no wrk; apply Dean 


Greenville, 
Burts, Dean, 


Grorce PEABopy COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, 
Tenn. Apply for Admis: Lawrence Wrightsman, 
Exec Offcr, Dept Psych; fall qtr, Jul 1; spring qtr, 
Jan 1. Tuition: $650. Fellows: $1,800—3,000, 
tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Wrights- 
man, 3 mos prior to entrance. Scholars: number 
varies, stipend varies, tuition and fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Chmn, a Comm, 3 mos 
prior to entrance. Assists: 5, $2,000—-2,400, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk 7/, time—20 hrs/wk; apply 
Dr. Wrightsman, 3 mos prior to entrance. Master's: 
Couns & Guid; Doctorate: Couns & Guid, Sch Psych, 
Clin, Pers Wrk. 

Grorcia, UNiversity or, Athens. Apply for Admis: 
Gerald Huff, Dean, Grad Sch; 20 days prior to be- 
ginning of term. Tuition: res $65/qtr; nonres 
$165/qtr. Assists: number varies, $1,500, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
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J. E. Greene, Dir, Grad Studies, Coll Educ, Feb. 1. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns (Elem & Second); Doctor- 
ate: Guid & Couns (Second). 

Hartrorp, Universiry or, West Hartford, Conn. 
Apply for Admis: Irving S. Starr, Dean, Sch Educ; 
fall term, Apr 1. Tuition: $25/cr. Assists: 2, $750- 
1,000, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply John W. 
Addley, Dean Stus, Apr 1. Master’s: Guid (Elem 
and Second), Psych Examiner, Guid Dir. 

Harvarp University, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. Apply for Admis: Joseph 
J. Young, Jr, Dir of Admis, Lawrence Hall, Grad 
Sch of Educ; fall term, May 1; spring term, Nov 1. 
Tuition: $1,250. Fellows, Scholars, Assists: num- 
ber varies, $5,500 (max), aid often made available 
in package of various forms of financial assistance. 
The amount of aid depends on acad promise of 
stu and his financial need; wrk load varies, apply 
Comm on Financial Aid to Stus before Apr |. 
Master’s: Sch Guid, Psychomet, Admin of Guid 
Servs. 

Hawau, Universiry oF, Honolulu. Apply for 
Admis: Robert Hiatt, Dean, Grad Sch. Tuition: 
$95. Scholars: 2, stipend varies, tuition varies, fees 
not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Hiatt, Mar 15. 
Assists: 1, $2,040, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk ?/, time; apply Dr. Bruce White, Dean, Facul- 
ties, Mar 15. Master’s: Guid & Couns, Couns 
Psych. 

Horstra CoLiece, Hempstead, 
Admis: Admis Off or Dr. M. Chappell, Chmn, 
Psych Dept. Tuition: $30/pt. Fellows: 1, $900/ 
yr, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. 
Chappell, May 20. Assists: 2-4, $300/yr, tuition & 


fees not exempt, wrk 6-12 hrs; apply Dr. Chappell, 
Scholars: 






N. Y. Apply for 


May 20. No part-time jobs available. 
2, $900, tuition and fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Boyd M. Bortner, Chmn, Div Educ, Apr 1. 


Master’s: Guid, Sch Psych, Clin Psych. 
Houston, University or, Houston, Tex. 
Admis: L. T. Callicutt, Chmn, Dept Psych; fall 
term, May 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $600. 
Fellows: number varies, $300-600/sem, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk equiv 2 courses; Ist yr stus 
not eligible; apply Dr. Callicutt, Apr 30. Master's; 
Couns; Doctorate: Couns Psych. 


Apply for 


Ipano, University oF, Moscow. Apply for Admis: 
Eugene Giles, Prof Psych. Tuition: fees about $70 
Fellows: 3, $2,000, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 
variable; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Wm. H. 
Boyer, Head, Dept Psych. Assists: 1, $900, tuition & 
fees exempt, wrk varies; apply Dr. Boyer, Master's & 
Doctorate: Guid. 

Ituinots, University oF, Urbana. College of Educa- 
Finch, Coord Grad 


tion. Apply for Admis: F. H. 
Study in Educ. Tuition: res $150; nonres $500. 
Fellows: several, $1,500, tuition & fees exempt, no 


wrk; apply Dr. Finch, Feb 15. Scholars: several, no 
stipend, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
Finch, Feb 15. Assists: several, $2,000—2,800, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Finch, late 
winter or spring. Department of Psychology 
Apply for Admis: Assoc Head, Dept Psych; fall 
term, Mar 1. Tuition: Res $186; nonres $536. 
Univ Fellows: varies, $1,500, tuition, fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Assoc Head, Dept Psych, Feb 15. 
Tuition Scholars: varies, stipend: res $186, nonres 
$536, no wrk; apply Assoc Head, Dept Psych, Feb 15. 
Tchng & Resch Assists: varies, $1,900, tuition, fees 
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exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Assoc Head, Dept 
Psych. Master’s: Clin & Couns Psych, Couns; Doc- 
torate: Clin & Couns Psych, Sch Psych, Couns. 


Ittinots INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago. Apply 
for Admis: P. S. Shurrager, Prof & Chmn, Dept 
Psych & Educ; fall term, Jun 1; spring term, Dec 1. 
Tuition: $32/hr or $475/sem. Fellows, Scholars, & 
Assists: number, stipend, and tuition vary, fees 
exempt, wrk 9-14 hrs; apply Dr. J. C. Boyce, Dean, 
Grad Sch, Apr 1 & Dec 1. Masters & Doctorate: 
Indus Psych, ‘Test & Msmt, Educ Psych. 


ILLINoIs STATE NoRMAL UNIversiTy, Normal. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch or Howard Ivens, Dir 
Admis. Tuition: res $170; nonres $290. Assists: 
2-4, $120/mo, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk */; 
time; apply Dr. Clarence W. Sorensen, Dean, Grad 
Sch, or Dr. Frank Philpot, Head, Dept Educ & 
Psych. Master’s: Sch Psych, Couns, Guid. 


INDIANA STATE COLLEGE, Indiana, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: I. L. Stright, Dir Grad Studies; fall term, 
Aug 31; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: $15.00/sem 
hr. Scholars: limited number available, Ist yr stus 
not eligible. Master’s: Guid, Couns. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Apply for Admis: Elmer J. Clark, Assoc Dean Instr, 
Grad Studies; fall term, Aug 1; spring term, Dec. 1. 
Tuition: $5.80/sem hr. Fellows: number varies, 
$3,000, tuition not exempt, out-of-state fees exempt, 
wrk—tch 2 classes; apply Dr. Richard E. Thursfield, 
Dean Instr, Mar 15. Assists: number varies, $1,500, 
tuition not exempt, out-of-state fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Thursfield, Mar 15. Master’s: 
Guid & Couns, Sch Psychomet; Doctorate: Guid (in 
cooperation with Indiana Univ). 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Sch Educ, or Grad Sch; fall term, Sep 
1; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: res $7/sem hr; 
nonres, $15.25/sem hr. Fellows: 3, $500-1,800, 
tuition exempt, no wrk; apply Howard Batchelder, 
Dean, Grad Sch Educ; before Mar 1. Scholars: 10, 
tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply John Ashton, 
Dean Grad Sch; before Mar 1. Assists: 4, $1,200- 
2,600, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs/ 
wk; apply Howard Batchelder, Dean Grad Sch Educ; 
before Mar 1. Master’s: Guid & Couns, Coll Pers. 
Doctorate: Guid & Couns, Coll Pers, Higher Educ. 


IowA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
Apply for Admis: Registrar. Tuition: $250. 
Assists: number varies, $1,100, all but $19.50 tuition 
exempt, fees exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dean of 
Instr, Mar 1. Master’s: Guid & Couns. 

Joun Carrot University, Cleveland, Ohio. Apply 
for Admis: E. C. McCue, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, 
Sep; spring term, Feb. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Assists: 
2, $1,800, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 6-9 
sem hrs; apply Dr. Harvey Charles, Dir, Dept Educ, 
Feb 1. Master’s: Guid & Couns. 


KANSAS, UNIVERSITY OF, Lawrence. Apply for Admis: 
John H. Nelson, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Sep 1; 
spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: res $208; nonres $308. 
Fellows: number varies, $740—1,240, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk up to 6 hrs/wk; apply Dean Nel- 
son, Mar 1. Scholars: number varies, $740—1,240, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk up to 6 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean Nelson, Mar 1. Assists: number varies, 
$1,900-2,200, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk up to 
‘/, time; apply Dean Nelson, Mar 1. Master's: 
Couns & Guid; Doctorate: Couns Psych. 
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Kansas City, University oF, School of Education, 
Kansas City, Mo. Apply for Admis: Hugh Speer, 
Dean, Sch Educ. Fellows: number varies, $1,800, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dr. Speer, 
early summer. Master’s: Guid & Couns. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia. Apply 
for Admis: Laurence Boylan, Dean, Grad Div; fall 
term, Sep 1; spring term, Jan 25. Tuition: res 
$140; nonres $235. Fellows: number varies, $500, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk varies; apply Dr. Boylan, 
Mar 15. Assists: number varies, $900 (approx), 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 80 hrs/mo; apply Dr. 
Boylan, Mar 15. Master’s: Sch Guid Pers. 


Kansas State University, Manhattan. Apply for 
Admis: William Bevan, Chmn, Dept Psych; fall 
term, Aug 15; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: res 
$154/sem; nonres $104/sem. Fellows: 1, $500, out- 
of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
Ist yr grad stus not eligible; apply Dr. Bevan, Mar 
15. Assists: 8, $1,800-2,400, out-of-state tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 22 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Bevan, Mar 15. Master’s & Doctorate: Gen-Exper, 
Compar-Physiol, Indus, Couns. 

Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: Dwight L. Arnold, Guid Trng Lab, Aug. 
Tuition: res $60; nonres $85. Scholars: 2, $1,700, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 3 hrs/wk; apply Dr. 
Arnold, Apr. Master’s: Guid Couns, Sch Psychol. 


Kentucky, UNiversiry oF, Lexington. Apply for 
Admis: A. D. Kirwan, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, 
Aug 15; spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: res $162, 
nonres $362. Fellows: varies, $750-2,400, out-of- 
state portion of tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
varies; apply Dean Kirwan. Scholars: varies, $600, 
out-of-state portion of tuition exempt, fees not ex- 
empt, wrk varies; apply Dean Kirwan. Assists: 1-4, 
$1,500-1,700, out-of-state portion of tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Joann 
Chenault (assists in guid & couns prog). 1-2, $750- 
850, out-of-state portion of tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. George Rogers 
(assists in Univ Couns Off). Master’s & Doctorate: 
Couns, Guid. 


LenicH University, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: Dir of Admis; fall term, Sep 1; spring term, 
Jan 5. Tuition: $800. Fellows: 2, $750-1,500, 
tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dir Admis, 
Mar 1. Scholars: 12, no stipend, tuition & fees 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dir Admis, Mar 1. Assists: 
1, $2,000, tuition exempt—20 sem/hrs/yr, fees ex- 
empt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dir Admis, Mar l. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns, Psych Examiner, Sch 
Psychol. 

Lonc Beacu State Coiiecr, Long Beach, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Louis J. Stacker, Head, Spec 
Servs Credentials, Div of Educ & Psych, Apr l. 
Some general aid available for grad study; apply Dr. 
Richard C. Oldenburg, Stu Pers Off. Master's: 
Educ with Guid emphasis. 


Lonc IstANp UNrversiTy, Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply 
for Admis: J. I. Hartstein, Dean, Sch Educ; fall 
term, May 1; spring term, Nov 1. Tuition: $30/ 
sem. Assists: several, $1,000 (acad yr), tuition ex- 
empt (with a few exceptions), fees exempt; wrk 20 
hrs/wk; apply Dean Hartstein, Mar | for summer, 
May | for fall, Nov 1 for spring. Master's: Guid 
(Elem, Second, Soc Agency); Profes Diploma (2 grad 
yrs). 
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Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE OF APPLIED ArTs & 
Sciences, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for Admis: 
James B. Enochs, Dean, Grad Studies. Tuition: res 
$42/sem; nonres $8.50 extra/unit. Scholars: 15, 
$1,800, tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Donald G. Mortensen, Head, Dept Guid, or Joseph 
Stubbins, Coord, Rehab Couns, Aug 1. Masters: 
Guid, Couns (Rehab). 

LouIsIANA STATE UNIvERsITY, Baton Rouge. Apply 
for Admis: Dean Grad Sch, or Head Dept Educ. 
Tuition: res $110/acad yr ($50 exempt with Assist); 
nonres $220 ($150 exempt with Assist). Assists: 2, 
$1,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/ 
wk; apply Head, Dept Educ. 2, $1,200, tuition ex- 
empt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Head, 
Dept Educ. No part-time jobs available. Master's: 
Educ, Arts; Doctorate: Educ, Philos. 

Loyota University, Chicago, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Fr. Dollard, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Jun 30; 
spring term, Dec 30. Tuition: $750/yr. Fellows: 
8, stipend varies, tuition exempt after Ist yr, fees 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply 
Fr. Dollard, Mar 1. Scholars: 3, stipend varies, 
tuition exempt after Ist yr, fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs; apply Fr. Dollard, Mar 1. Assists: 3, stipend 
varies, tuition exempt after Ist yr, fees exempt, wrk 
20 hrs; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Fr. Dollard, 


Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate: Exper, Indus, Clin. 
MacMurray Co.tece, Jacksonville, Ill. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger or Dr. Curtis 


Gilgash, Dept Psych; fall term, May 1. Tuition: 
$1,108 (2 sem & summer). Scholars: 1, $500, tuition 
& fees not exempt, wrk 5 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Gilgash, 
May 1. 1, $1,475, tuition and fees exempt, wrk 12 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Gilgash, May 1. Assists: 6, 
$1,009, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 8 hrs/wk; apply 
Dr. Gilgash, May 1. Master's: Clin Psych. 

MAINE, UNIVERSITY OF, Orono. Apply for Admis: 
Dean E. N. Brush, Grad Dept; fall term, Jul 15. 
Tuition: res $400; nonres $800. Some scholarships 
available, tuition exempt, no wrk; apply Dean 
Brush, Apr 1. Masters: Guid. 


MARQUETTE UNiversiTy, Milwaukee, Wis. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch, fall term. Tuition: 
$22/sem. Scholars: 100, no stipend, tuition exempt, 
fees $660, no wrk; apply Dean Grad Sch, Mar lI. 
Assists: 130, $1,600-1,900, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk */, time; research assists—lst yr stus 
not eligible; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. Mas- 
ter’s: Guid & Couns, Elem, Second, & Coll. 


MARSHALL CoLiece, Huntington, W. Va. Apply for 
Admis: A. E. Harris, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, 
Aug 1; spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: res $150; 
nonres $450. Assists: 1, $1,050, tuition, fees exempt, 
wrk 20/wk; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dr. W. 
W. Morris, Chmn, Dept Educ, Apr |. Master’s: 
Guid, Couns. 


MARYLAND, UNrversiry oF, College Park. College of 
Education. Apply for Admis: Guid, Pers—Coll 
Educ; Couns Psych—Dept Psych; fall term, Sep 1; 
spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: $12/sem. Fellows: 
2, $800, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, 
Coll Educ. Assists: 2, $1,800, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs; apply Dean, Coll Educ. Department of 
Psychology. Apply for Admis: T. G. Andrews, 
Head, Psych Dept; fall term, Mar 15; spring term, 
Nov 15. Tuition: $120. Feilows: 1, $900, tuition 
& fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Andrews, Mar 15. 
Assists: 5, $1,800-2,100, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 
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10-20 wk; apply Dr. Andrews, Mar 15. Student 
Personnel. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term, Sep 1; spring term, Feb 1. Assists: 40, $1,800 
(also room), tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs; ap- 
ply Dr. Bernard Hodinkin, Dir Hous, Jun 1. Mas- 
ter’s: Guid & Pers Admin, Guid & Couns, Stu Pers; 
Doctorate: Guid & Pers Admin, Guid & Couns, 
Mental Health (Couns-Clin Psych), Stu Pers. 


MraMt, University oF, Coral Gables, Fla. Apply for 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch. Tuition: $35/cr. Fel- 
lows: 7, $2,000, tuition usually exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 6 crs tchng or equivalent; Ist yr stus 
not eligible; apply Dr. Riis Owre, Dean, Grad Sch, 
Mar. 1. Assists: 4, $1,200, tuition normally exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Owre, 
Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. Apply for Admis: 
Bunker Wright, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Apr 1; 
spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: res none; nonres $150. 
Scholars: (Grants-in-Aid) 10, no stipend, out-of- 
state tuition exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, 
Mar 1. Assists: 10, */, time $2,000, */, time $1,000, 
out-of-state tuition exempt, */, time wrk 20 hrs, */, 
time wrk 10 hrs; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns, Pers Couns, Sch Psych, 
Visitng Tchr. 

MICHIGAN, University oF, School of Education, Ann 
Arbor. Apply for Admis: Horace H. Rackham 
Sch of Grad Studies. Fellows & Scholars: varying 
types and kinds available, stipend & conditions vary; 
apply Sch Grad Studies. Assists: 2, stipend & condi- 
tions vary; apply Dean W. C. Olson, Sch Educ. 
Master's: Meas & Eval, Sch Psych, Guid & Couns; 
Spec in Educ: Psych Foundations of Educ, Guid & 
Couns; Doctorate: Guid & Couns, Sch Psych. 


MICHIGAN STATE University, College of Education, 
East Lansing, Mich. Apply for Admis: C. E. Erick- 
son, Dean, Coll of Educ; fall term, Aug 15; winter 
term, Dec 1; spring term, Mar 15. Tuition: res 
$93/term; nonres $215/term. Fellows & Scholars: 
35 (rehab major only), $1,800-3,400, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk full time; apply Dr. Erickson, Mar 
1. Assists: 7-10, $2,000-2,200, tuition not exempt, 
out-of-state fees exempt, wrk 10/cr hr; apply Dr. 
Erickson, Mar 1. Other: Head Advisor—Kes Hall: 
11, $1,046-4,265 (apt furn 12 mos; board 10 mos; | 
apt hus & wife), out-of-state tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Dir Men’s/Women’s Div Stu Af- 
fairs. Grad Advisors: 16, $965-1,015 (plus apt 12 
mos, board 10 mos), out-of-state tuition &xempt, fees 
not exempt; apply Dir Men’s/Women’s Div Stu Af- 
fairs. Res Assists: 68, $765 (board & room 10 mos), 
out-of-state tuition exempt, fees not exempt; apply 
Dir Men’s/Women’s Div Stu Affairs. Master's & 
Doctorate: Guid & Couns, Coll Pers Wrk, Rehab 
Couns. 

MILLIKIN University, Decatur, Ill. Apply for Ad- 
mis: V. F. Dawald, Chmn, Grad Div Educ; fall term, 
Sep 1, spring term, Jan 1; summer term, May 15. 
Tuition: $21/sem hr. Assists: number varies, tui- 
tion exempt, wrk 9 hrs; apply Dr. Dawald, Aug 1. 
Master’s: Guid. 

MINNESOTA, UNIversiITyY OF, Minneapolis. College of 
Education. Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term, Sep 1; spring term, 30 days before opening of 
any qtr. Tuition: res $71/qtr; nonres $180/qtr— 
half of this amount for 6 crs or less, or for thesis 
only. OVR Fellowships: open to students in Educ 
Psych & Psych—4, $2,000, tuition not exempt, fees 
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exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Marcia Edwards, Coll 
Educ, Feb 15. Fellows in Sch Psych: 1, $1,800, tui- 
tion & fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Edwards, 
Feb 15. Assists: (Educ Psych) 18, $1,058-2,115, res 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 10-20 hrs/wk; advanced 
students preferred; apply Dean Edwards, Feb 15. 
OVR Traineeships: 8, open to Educ Psych & Psych 
students—see Psych Dept report. Master’s & Doc- 
torate: Educ Psych, 2-yr Spec Cert—HS couns, 
Couns-Educ, Higher Educ, Stu Pers Work, Couns 
Psych, & Sch Psych Servs. Department of Psychology 
Apply for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; Sep 1. Tuition: 
res $92; nonres $200. Rehab Couns Traineeships: 
25, OVR, $1,800-3,400, tuition & fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply L. H. Lofquist, Dept Psych, Feb 15. 
VA Traineeships: 12, $2,490-3,515, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk '/, time; apply R. F. Berdie, Dir, 
Stu Couns Bur, Feb 15. Assists: 16, $1,057-2,115, 
tuition & fees payable at res rate, wrk 10-20 hrs; ap- 
ply Dr. Lofquist, Dept Psych, Feb 15. Research As- 
sists: (in Stu Couns Bur) $2,724, wrk */, time for 12 
mos; apply Dr. Berdie. Master’s & Doctorate: Voc 
Couns, Pers. Student Counseling Bureau. Apply 
for Admis: Grad Sch, one mo prior to opening of 
qtr. Tuition: res $35.50 (6 cr or less), $71 (more 
than 6 cr); nonres $90 (6 cr or less), $180 (more 
than 6 cr). Fellows: 3, $2,820, tuition & fees not 
exempt, wrk */, time; apply Ralph F. Berdie, Prof 
& Dir, Stu Couns Bur, Mar 1. Assists: number 
varies, apply Dr. Berdie, Mar 1. Master’s & Doc- 
torate: Psych, Educ Psych. 

Missour!, UNiversity or, Columbia. Apply for 
Admis: Dir Admis & Chmn, Dept Educ, or Chmn, 
Dept Psych; fall term, May 1; spring term, Nov 1. 
Tuition: Fees—$215. Fellows: number varies, 
$1,000-1,500, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no 
wrk; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Henry E. Bent, 
Dean Grad Sch, Mar 1. Scholars: number varies, 
$1,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Henry E. Bent. Assists: number varies, 
$1,250-2,000, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
20 hrs/wk; apply Educ—L. G. Townsend, Chmn; 
Psych—R. S. Daniel, Chmn. Master’s Educ—Guid & 
Couns, Voc Rehab Couns; Psych—Child Guid, Psy- 
chomet; Doctorate: Educ—Guid & Couns, Couns 
Psych; Psych—Couns Psych. 

Mississipp!, UNiversiry oF, University. Apply for 
Admis: Lewis Nobles, Dean, Grad Sch; 2 wks prior 
to registration. Tuition: res $85.50; nonres $11.11/ 
sem hr. Fellows: number varies, $1,600, tuition & 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Nobles, Mar 1. 
Assists: 3, $1,800, tuition & fees not exempt, some 
wrk; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Dr. S. A. Moor- 
head, Dean, Sch Educ. Master's: Guid, Couns. 
Mississippt SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hattiesburg. Apply 
for Admis: P. L. Fortune, Dean, Grad Sch, or A. 
Lucas, Dir Admis; 2 wks before term begins. Tui- 
tion: $67.00/qtr (usually waived for nonres). Fel- 
lows: 3, $800, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk ?/, 


time; apply Dr. Fortune, Apr 1. Master’s: Admin 
Pers & Couns; Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 
Mississrpp1 STATE UNiversity, State College. Apply 


for Admis: Off Grad Sch; fall term, Aug 1; spring 
term, Jan. 1. Tuition: res $5/cr hr; nonres $100 
sem. Assists: number varies, $600, out-of-state tui- 
tion exempt, fees exempt, wrk 12 sem hrs; apply 
V. S. Mann, Oct & Jan. Master’s: Second Sch 
Couns, Coll Pers. 

MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman, Mont. Apply 
for Admis: Leon H. Johnson, Dean Grad Sch, May 
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15. Tuition: res $43/qtr; nonres $65.50/qtr. 
Assists: 3, $1,500 & up, tuition exempt, some fees 
exempt, wrk varies; apply Dr. M. S. Monson, Coord 
Grad Studies in Educ, May 15. Master’s: Educ, 
Psych, Sociol. 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula. Apply for 
Admis: Ellis Waldron, Dean, Grad Sch; | mo prior 
to begin of term. Tuition: res $283 fees/yr; nonres 
$545 tees/yr. Assists: 3, $1,500, tuition, fees exempt, 
wrk 15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Robert Gorman, Dir, 
Couns Cen, Mar !. Master’s: Couns & Guid. 
NEBRASKA, UNIversITy OF, Lincoln. Apply for 
Admis: Charles O. Neidt, Chmn, Dept Educ Psych & 
Msmt; fall term, Aug 15; spring term, Jan 15. 
Tuition: res $120/sem; nonres $240/sem. Fellows: 
2, tuition exempt, fees $15/sem, no work; apply Dr. 
Neidt, Mar 31. Assists: 6, $1,000, tuition exempt, 
fees $15/sem, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dr. Neidt, Mar 31. 
Master’s: Stu Pers & Sch Couns; Doctorate: Couns 
Psych, Stu Pers. 

NEVADA, UNIversiry oF, Reno. Apply for Admis: 
Garold Holstine, Dean, Coll Educ, fall term, Aug. 
Assists: 1, $1,800 tuition & fees exempt, wrk */, time; 
apply Dr. Holstine, May 1. Master’s: Educ. 

New Hampsnire, UNIversiry oF, Durham. Apply 
for Admis: Chmn, Dept Educ; fall term, Sep 1; 
spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: res $380; nonres $800. 
Scholars: number varies, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, May l. 
Assists: 1, $1,600, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs/wk.; apply Chmn, Dept Educ, May 1. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns, Couns Psych. 

New Mexico, University or, Albuquerque. Apply 
for Admis: George L. Keppers; fall term, Aug 1; 
spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $15/hr. Fellows: 
number varies, $1,800, tuition not exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dean Grad Sch, Mar 1. 
Scholars: number varies, $1,800, tuition not exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply Dean Grad 
Sch, Mar 1. Assists: number varies, $1,800, tuition 
not exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; apply 
Dean Grad Sch, Mar 1. Master's: Guid & Couns; 
Doctorate: Pupil Pers Servs. 

New York University, School of Education, New 
York City. Apply for Admis: William Wilkins, Dept 
Guid & Pers Admin, Mar 1, or Off of Admis, Sch 
Educ $ mos prior to opening of sem. Tuition: $40/ 
pt. Fellows: 2, $2,500, 8 pts tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk-tch 2 courses; Ist yr stus not eligible; 
apply Prof. Wilkins, Mar 1. Teaching Fellows: 20, 
$2,500, tuition exempt for 9 pts, fees not exempt, 
wrk 12 pts tchng/yr, Ist yr stus not eligible; apply 
Dean John Payne, Sch Educ, Mar 1. Scholars: 20, 
no stipend, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dean Florence N. Beaman, Sch Educ, 
Mar 1. Master’s & Doctorate: Rehab Couns, Guid, 
Stu Pers, Voc Guid, Guid in Second Schs, Pers Wrk 
in Coll, Voc Guid in Commun Agencies, Guid in 
Elem Schs. 

Nortu Carona, University or, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Apply for Admis: A. K. King, Sch Educ; fall term, 
30 days prior to reg; spring term, Dec $1. Tuition: 
res $75/sem; nonres $250/sem. Interns & Assists: 
limited number available on part-time basis; for 
further info write Dr. W. D. Perry, Dir, Univ Test 
Serv, Box 998. Master’s & Doctorate. 

NortH CAROouina STATE CoLLece, Raleigh. Apply for 
Admis: Roy N. Anderson, Head, Dept Occup Info 
& Guid; fall term, Jun 30. Tuition: fall term, $146; 
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spring term, $140. Assists: 1, $1,200, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Anderson, 
Jun 1. Master's: Guid & Pers. 

Nortu Dakora, University or, Grand Forks. Apply 
for Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Jun 1; spring 
term, Dec 1. Tuition: res $90/sem; nonres $165/ 
sem. Assists: 2-3, $1,800-2,100, tuition & fees ex- 
empt, wrk */, time, apply Dr. Paul F. Munger, 
Psych Dept, or Dean, Grad Sch; Feb 28, Ist yr stus 
not eligible. Head Resident & Floor Mgrs: num- 
ber & stipend vary, apply Dr. C. L. Lewis, Dean of 
Stus. Master’s: Educ; Doctorate: Psych, Educ. 
Nortu Texas Stare Cotiece, Denton, Tex. Apply 
for Admis: Robert B. Toulouse, Dean, Grad Sch; 
fall term, Sep 1; spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: res 
$150; nonres $450. Fellows: 15, $100-200, tuition & 
fees not exempt; apply Dean A. W. Blair, Sch Educ. 
Assists: 5, $125-375, tuition & fees exempt; apply 
Dean Blair. Master’s: Guid; Doctorate: Couns & 
Pers Admins. 

NORTHEASTERN Missouri STATE TEACHERS COLLFGF, 
Kirksville. Apply for Admis: Dr. Wray Rieger, 
Dean Instr, or Robert M. Wright, Prof Guid; fall 
term, Aug 1. Tuition: $35/qtr. Fellows: number 
varies, $225/qtr, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 3 
hrs/day; apply Pres Walter H. Ryle, Jul 1. Master's: 
Elem & Second Sch Couns & Guid. 

NORTHERN ILLINoIs UNiversity, De Kalb, Ill. Apply 
for Admis: C. Norton Coe, Dean, Grad Sch, be- 
ginning of term. Tuition: res $105/sem; nonres 
$190/sem. Assists: 1, $1,350, tuition not exempt, 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Coe. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns. 

NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Aberdeen, S. 
Dak. Apply for Admis: A. R. Sonsone; fall term, 
Aug 15; winter term, Nov 1; spring term, Feb 1. 
Tuition: res $198; nonres $344. Assists: number 
varies, $1,250, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk */, 
time; apply Dr. William C. Gemeinhardt, Mar 1. 
Master’s: Educ, Guid, & Couns. 

NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF LouistANA, Natchi- 
toches. Apply for Admis: Leo T. Allbritten, Dean 
Grad Sch, 30 days prior to term registration. Tui- 
tion: res—none, nonres $100/sem ($350 effective 
fall, 1961). Assists: 1, $300-450, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, wrk 200 hrs/sem; apply Dean All- 
britten. Master’s: Guid & Couns. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIversiry, Evanston, Ill. Apply 
for Admis: Moody E. Prior, Dean, Grad Sch. 
fuilion: $720. Fellows: number varies, $1,140, 
tuition & fees exempt, wrk 13 qtr hrs; apply Dean 
Prior, Mar 1. Scholars: number varies, stipend 
varies, tuition & fees usually exempt, wrk 13 qtr 
hrs; apply Dean Prior, Mar 1. Assists: 1, $1,300; 2, 
$1,100, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply 
F. W. Miller, Chmn, Dept Guid & Pers Wrk, Mar 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate: Guid & Coll Pers. 

Notre DAME, UNiverstry or, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Apply for Admis: Dean Grad Sch; Head, Dept 
Educ. Applicants are eligible for Univ grants, 
fellowships, and scholarships but each application 
is considered on its merits; number varies. Master's 
& Doctorate: Guid. 

Ouro State University, Columbus. Apply for 
Admis: Dir Admis, Entrance Board, 10 days prior to 
begin of each qtr. Tuition: res $270; nonres $645. 
Fellows: 1, $1,773-2,070, nonres tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, no wrk; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply 
Dean Everett Walters, Grad Sch, Feb 15. Scholars: 
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2, $375, nonres tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dean Walters, Grad Sch, Feb 15. Num 
ber varies, $1,773, nonres tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Walters, Grad Sch, Feb 
15. Assists: 30, $1,200-1,900, nonres tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; Ist yr stus not eligible; 
apply Dr. Earl Anderson, Chmn, Dept Educ; or Dr. 
Robert J. Wherry, Chmn, Dept Psych. Number 
varies, $1,305-1,917, nonres tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt, wrk 15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Anderson or Dr. 
Wherry. Master's: Guid, Couns Psych, Res Couns, 
Remed Educ, Educ Psych, Sch Psych, Special Educ; 
Doctorate: Guid, Couns Psych, Remed Educ, Educ 
Psych, Sch Psych, Special Educ. 

Onto University, Athens. Apply for Admis: Dean, 
Grad Coll, or George E. Hill, Dir, Guid Trng Lab; 
fall term, Mar 1; spring term, Sep 1. Tuition: res 
$270; nonres $570. Fellows: 4, $2,200-3,000, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 18 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Hill, Mar 
1 (Ph.D. stus only). Scholars: varies, tuition & fees 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Hill, Mar 1. Assists: 
5, $1,800-2,000, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 18 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Hill, Mar 1. Dormitory Assists: number 
varies, $1,800-2,000, tuition & fees exempt, wrk varies; 
apply Dr. Hill, Sep 1. Master’s & Doctorate: Guid 
& Couns (Secondary), Stu Pers Wrk (Coll), Guid 
(Elem). 

OKLAHOMA State University, Stillwater. Apply for 
Admis: Robert MacVicker, Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term, Sep 16; spring term, Jan 25. Tuition: res $6/ 
sem hr; Nonres $9/sem hr. Fellows: 6, $1,800- 
2,500, tuition exempt, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. Robert W. Scofield, Acting Head, Dept Psych, 
Apr l. Assists: 4, $1,800-2,025, tuition & fees ex- 
empt, wrk 6/sem hrs; apply Dr. Scofield, Apr 1. 
Master’s: Voc Rehab, Guid & Couns, Indus Pers; 
Doctorate: Couns & Guid, Sch Psychol, Psychomet, 
Mental Retard Couns. 

Orecon, UNIVERSITY OF, Eugene. Apply for Admis: 
R. N. Lowe, Coord, Sch Psych Servs, Sch Educ. 
Tuition: $270/yr. Fellows: 4, $2,400, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 12 hrs; Ist yr stus not eligible; 
apply Dr. Miles Romney, Doctor's Admis Comm, 
Sch Educ, Feb 1 (preferably in the fall preceding 
the yr requesting). Assists: 3, $1,500, tuition & fees 
exempt, wrk 12 hrs; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply 
Dr. Romney, Feb 1. Assists: 14, $1,700, tuition ex- 
empt, fees exempt except $34/term, wrk 12-15 hrs, 
wk; apply Dr. R. F. Fagot, Chmn, Admis Comm, 
Dept Psych, Mar 7. Master's: Elem Sch Couns, 
Second Sch Couns, Teacher-Couns, Psych Examiner, 
Coll Pers, Rehab Couns; Doctorate: Educ Psych- 
Couns, Couns Psych. 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIversiITY OF, School of Education, 
Philadelphia. Apply for Admis: T. E. McMullin, 
Vice-Dean Grad Div; fall term, Sep 1; spring term, 
Jan 2. Tuition: $1,200 + $100; $50/cr, plus gen! 
fee $50/sem. Scholars: 3, $1,200, tuition & fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. McMullin, Mar 1. As- 
sists: 7, $1,800-2,000, tuition exempt, fees not ex- 
empt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; Ist yr stus not eligible; apply 
Dean William E. Arnold, or John E. Free, Sch Educ, 
Mar 1. Departmental Assists, Grant Assists, and 
other types of financial aid available; apply Grad 
Sch A&S, Div of Psych. Master's: Couns; Doctor- 
ate: Coll Admin, Dir of Guid, Couns. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE University, University Park. 
Apply for Admis: Robert Tschan, Asst Dean, Grad 
Sch, no deadline. Tuition: res $480; nonres $960. 
Fellows: 11, $2,000, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; 
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Ist yr stus not eligible; apply Grad Sch, Mar 1. 
Grad Grants-In-Aid: 40, no stipend, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Grad Sch, Mar 1. 
Assists: 18, $800-1,200, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 
10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. F. A. Miller, Head, Dept Educ 
Servs & Dr. A. Brayfield, Head of Dept Psych, Mar 1. 
Master’s & Doctorate: Sch Guid, Coll Stu Pers Wrk, 
Rehab Couns, Couns Psych. 

PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Acad Council; fall term, Aug 1; 
spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $24/sem hr. Scholars: 
4, */, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Robert 
E. Holland, Chmn Dept Psych, Aug |. Assists: 
3, $75/mo, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 15-20 hrs/ 


wk; apply Dr. Holland, Aug 1. Master’s: Psych— 
Clin-Couns, Educ, Speech Ther. 
PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF, Pittsburgh, Pa. Apply 


for Admis: Theodore Polk, Coord Officer, Grad 
Sch; fall term, Aug 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: 
$32/cr. Assists: 10, $1,800, $600 tuition exempt, 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Robert W. 
Brittell, Assoc Dean, Educ, Mar 1. Master’s & 
Doctorate: Guid in Second Schs. 

PuceTt Sounpb, UNIveRsiTy oF, Tacoma, Wash. Apply 
for Admis: Richard Smith, Dean, Dir of Admis; 
fall term, prior to Aug 1; spring term, prior to Jan 
1. Tuition: $686. Fellows: 4, $1,500—2,000, tuition 
& most fees exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dr. John 
D. Regester, Dean, Grad Sch, prior to Mar 15. 
Assists: 4, $1,500-2,000, tuition & most fees exempt, 
wrk */, time; apply Dr. Regester, prior to Mar 15. 
Master’s: Guid & Couns. 

PurpDUE UNIversiTy, Lafayette, Ind. Apply for 
Admis: Lee E. Isaacson, Educ; John Hadley, Psych; 
fall term, May 15; spring term, Nov 15. Tuition: 
res $240; nonres $615. Fellows: 3-5, $1,000, tuition 
exempt, fees exempt except $39/sem, no wrk; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 15. Scholars: number varies, 
no stipend, tuition exempt, fees exempt except $39/ 
sem, no wrk; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 15. 
Assists: 20, $1,800, tuition exempt, fees exempt ex- 
cept $39/sem, wrk 20 hrs; apply Dean, Grad Sch, 
Mar 15. Master’s: Guid & Couns, Coll Pers; Doc- 
torate: Guid & Couns, Coll Pers, Couns Psych. 
RICHMOND, UNIVERSITY OF, Richmond, Va. Apply 
for Admis: R. J. Filer, Chmn, Dept Psych, or E. F. 
Overton, Chmn, Dept Educ; fall term, May 1; spring 
term, Dec 15. Tuition: $605. Scholars: 10-12, 
$50-100, tuition and fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. B. C. Holtzclaw, Chmn, Comm on Scholars, 
Mar 1. Master’s: Educ. 

ROCHESTER, UNIVERSITY OF, College of Education, 
Rochester, N. Y. Apply for Admis: Robert How- 
sam, Assoc Dean Grad Studies, Coll Educ; fall term, 
Sep 5; spring term, Jan 18. Tuition: $1,275. 
Scholars: 5, no stipend, tuition exempt, fees not 
exempt; apply Dr. Howsam, Apr. 1. Assists: 3, 
$130, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs 
max; apply Dr. Howsam, Apr 1. Master’s: Guid. 


Rockrorp Co.tece, Rockford, Ill. Apply for Admis: 
Mary V. Braginton, Dean of Faculty; fall term; Aug 
1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: $700. Scholars: 
1, no stipend, */, tuition exempt ($350), fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dean of Faculty, Apr 1 or Aug 1. 
Master’s: —Tchng with sequence of courses in guid. 
Rutcers University, Graduate School of Education, 
New Brunswick, N. J. Apply for Admis: C. Win- 
field Scott, Dir Adv Study; fall term, Aug 13; spring 
term, Dec 13. Tuition: $200/sem. Scholars: 1, 
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stipend varies, tuition & fees possibly exempt, no 
wrk; Ist yr stus are not eligible; apply Dr. Scott 
Assists: 4, $1,950, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, 
wrk min 15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Scott. Master's & 
Doctorate: Guid, Pers. 

SACRAMENTO STATE CoLurce, Sacramento, Calif. 
Apply for Admis: Dr. Emmett Thompson; fall term, 
Aug 15; spring term, Jan 9. Tuition: res $86; non- 
res $255. Scholars: 15, $200, tuition & fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Algard P. Whitney, Financial Aid 
Offcr, Apr 1. Master's: Guid, Psych. 

Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad Sch. Tuition: $25/cr hr. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,500-2,000, tuition gen- 
erally not exempt, fees not exempt, wrk up to 6 hrs/ 
sem; apply Dean Grad Sch. Scholars: number & 
stipend vary, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 
varies; apply Dean Grad Sch. Assists: number & 
stipend vary, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 


varies; apply Dean Grad Sch. Master's: Educ, 
Psych; Doctorate: Educ. 
Siena Heicuts Coiiece, Adrian, Mich. Apply for 


Admis: Sr. M. de Paul, O. P., Chmn, Grad Div 
Scholars: number varies, no stipend, tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Sr. M. de Paul, Apr. 
No part-time jobs are available. Master’s: Guid & 
Couns. 

SoutH CAROLINA, UNIversiry oF, Columbia, S. C. 
Apply for Admis: Robert H. Wienefeld, Dean, Grad 
Sch; fall term, Sep 1; spring term, Jan 15. Tuition: 
res $120, nonres $350. Assists: 5, $900-2,500, tuition 
exempt at times, fees not exempt, wrk varies with 
indiv; apply Dean William W. Savage, Sch Educ, 
May 1. Master’s: Guid (incl Couns), Meas, Reading; 
Doctorate: Psych Servs in Educ (emphasis on guid 
or on reading). 

SoutH Dakota, STATE UNIVERSITY OF, Vermillion. 
Apply for Admis: H. S. Schell, Dean, Grad Sch; 
fall term, Jul 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: res 
§$99/sem; nonres $183/sem. Assists: 1, $1,700, 
tuition & fees not exempt; male applications only; 
apply Joseph T. Fisher, Head, Dept Educ Psych & 
Guid, Apr 1. Master’s: Couns; Doctorate: Couns, 
Educ Psych. 

SoutH Dakota State Co.tece, College Station, 
Brookings. Apply for Admis: Oscar Olson, Dean, 
Grad Div; fall term, Jun 1; spring term, Jan 1. 
Tuition: res $66/qtr; nonres $122/qtr. Assists: 
number varies, $1,800—2,000, tuition & fees not ex- 
empt, wrk */, time; apply Dept Head, Apr 1. 
Master’s: Educ Psych, Guid & Couns; Doctorate: 
Social Sci. 
SOUTHERN ILLINois UNiversiry, Carbondale, III. 
Apply for Admis: Willis G. Swartz, Dean, Grad 
Sch; fall term, Aug 15. Fellows: 5, $110/mo, tuition 
& fees exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Swartz, Jul 
1. Assists: 5, $180/mo, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 20 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. E. D. Fitzpatrick, Chmn, Dept 
Guid, Jul 1. Master's: Guid & Couns, Coll Stu 
Pers; Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 

SOUTHERN LOUISIANA, UNIVERSITY oF, Lafayette, 
La. Apply for Admis: Robert E. May, Dean, Grad 
Sch; fall term, Jul 15; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: 
res $30/sem; nonres $100/sem. Assists: 15, $1,500, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs/wk max; 
apply Dean May, Mar 1. Majors in Couns & Guid, 
but no degree program. 

SOUTHERN MeEtTnHopistr University, Dallas, Tex. 
Apply for Admis: Claude Albritton, Dean, Grad 
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Sch; fall term, Aug 31; spring term, Dec 31. 
Tuition: $650. Scholars: limited number, no sti- 
d, tuition oa, fees not exempt, wrk 12 sem 
hrs; apply Dept uc, Jun. Master’s: Guid & 
Couns. 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Springfield, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Seth Arsenian, Dir, Grad Sch; fall term, 
1; spring term, Jan 1. Tuition: $125/sem hr. 
Fellows: 10, $1,800, tuition, fees not exempt, no 
wrk; apply Frank Eldridge, Dir, Voc Rehab Couns, 
1. Scholars: varies, stipend varies with need 
and acad record, tuition, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply William Lammers, Dir, Admis Off, — 1. 
Anists: 4, $600, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 
hrs/wk; 6, $450, tuition, fees not exempt, wrk 12 
hrs/wk; apply Henry Paar, Dir, Div Guid & Pers 
Servs, Sep 1. Master’s: Sch Guid, Bus & Indus, 
Soc Agencies, Stu Pers in Higher Educ, Clin, Cor- 
rectional Institutions. 
St. Joun’s University, School of Education, Jamaica, 
N. Y. Apply for Admis: Henry Rossi, Registrar; 
two mos. before term begins. Tuition: $30/cr. 
Fellows: 5, $2,000-2,400 plus $400 for each my oat 
ent, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 6-9 sem hrs; Ist yr 
grad stus not eligible; apply Daniel C. Sullivan, 
Dir, Grad Div, Mar 15. Scholars: 2, tuition & fees 
exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Sullivan, Mar 15. Assists: 
6, $1,200-1,600, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 12 hrs/ 
wk; apply Dr. Sullivan, Mar 15. Master's & Doctor- 


_ ate: Sch Psych, Guid & Pers Serv. 


STaANFoRD Universiry, Stanford, Calif. Apply for 
Admis: Off of Admis; fall term, Jun 1; spring 
term, Jan 1. Tuition: $1,005. Scholars: 3-5, 
$1,000-2,500, tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dr. H. B. McDaniel, Sch of Educ, Feb 1. 
Assists: 1, $1,000, tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk; 
Ist yr stus not eligible, apply H. B. McDaniel, Feb 
1. Male applications only. Master’s & Doctorate: 
Educ. 

State Universiry oF Iowa, Iowa City. Apply for 
Admis: Kenneth B. Hoyt, Assoc Prof, Coll Educ; 
fall term, Aug 21; spring term, Jan 5. Tuition: 
$280. Fellows: 2, $530, tuition & fees not exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. E. T. Peterson, Dean, Coll Educ, 
Mar 1. Scholars: 5, $100-280, tuition exempt, fees 
not exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. Peterson, Mar 1. 
Assists: 15, $450-3,500, tuition exempt if also 
granted scholarship, fees not exempt, wrk 10-30 
hrs/wk; apply Dr. Peterson, Mar 1. Master's & 
Doctorate: Second Sch Couns & Guid, Coll Stu 
Pers Wrk, Rehab Couns. 


STEPHEN F. Austin STATE COLLEGE, Nacogdoches, 
Tex. Apply for Admis: Judson White, Head, 
Psych & Philos t, at registration. Tuition: res 
$88, nonres $238. Assists: 3, $1,800, plus apartment 
& board, tuition & fees exempt, wrk—dorm couns, 
male applications only; apply Dr. White, Jun 1. 
Master’s: Couns & Guid, Acad Psych. 


Stout State CoLLece, Menomonie, Wis. Apply for 

Admis: Ray Wigen, Dean, Grad Studies; 30 days in 

adv of enrollment date. Tuition: res $185; nonres 

$320. Assists: number varies, $800, tuition & fees 

—— no wrk; apply Dr. Wigen, May 1. Master's: 
uid. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Apply for 
Admis: Grad Sch Educ or All-Univ Grad Sch; fall 
term, Aprl. Tuition: $600. Assists: 20, about $500 
plus room and board, 10 hrs tuition exempt, wrk 
*/, time; apply Dean Marjorie C. Smith & Dr. Ellen 
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P. Fairchild, Co-Directors Stu Dean Program, Apr |. 
Female applications only. Master's & Doctorate: 
Stu Pers Wrk. 

Tempe University, Philadelphia, Pa. Apply for 
Admis: C. H. Smeltzer, Chmn, Dept Psych, Coll 
A&S, Apr. Tuition: $25/cr hr. Assists: Stu Pers 
Off—5, $1,600, tuition exempt for 9 hrs, fees not 
exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Smeltzer, Apr 1. 
Assists: Dept Psych—varies, $1,600, wrk 20 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Smeltzer, Apr 1. Internship: Couns 
Psych—number & amount varies; apply Dr. Smeltzer, 
Apr. Master’s: Psych (Genl), Couns & Guid; Doc- 
torate: Couns Psych, Couns & Guid. 

TENNESSEE, UNIVERSITY OF, Knoxville. Apply for 
Admis: L. M. DeRidder, Assoc Prof Educ Psych, 
Dept Curriculum & Instr, no deadline. Tuition: 
res none; nonres $300. Scholars: 5, $2,000 & $1,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk none; apply 
Dean, Grad Sch, Mar 1. Assists: 19, $1,200 & $1,000, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12-15 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. E. M. Ramer (Doctoral & Masters); Dr. 
DeRidder (Tchng Assists), Mar 1. Master’s: Guid 
& Pers; Doctorate: Curriculum & Instr with Guid 
Emphasis. 

Texas, UNiversiry oF, Austin. Apply for Admis: 
David G. Ryans, Chmn Dept Educ Psych, at term 
registration. Tuition: res $50; nonres $200/sem. 
Univ Fellows: number varies, $1,800—2,400, nonres 
tuition possibly exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dr. Ryans, Mar 1. Dept Fellows: 4, $1,500- 
2,000, nonres tuition possibly exempt, fees not ex- 
empt, no wrk; apply Dr. Ryans, Mar 1. Tchng 
Interns: 2 at $2,700; 4 at $1,600-3,000, nonres tuition 
possibly exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply 
Dr. Ryans, Mar 1. Master's: Sch Coun, Stu Pers 
(M.A. or M.Ed.); Doctorate: Couns Psych (VA), 
Couns Psych (Genl), Guid Dir, or Stu Pers. 

Texas SOUTHERN UNIversITy, Houston. Apply for 
Admis: J. A. Pierce, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Aug 
13; spring term April 17. Tuition: res $50/sem; 
nonres $150/sem. Fellows: 1, $50/mo, tuition & 
fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Pierce, 
Apr 17. Assists: number varies, $75/mo, tuition & 
fees not exempt, teach one class; apply Dr. Pierce, 
Apr 17. Master’s: Couns & Guid. 


Texas TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock. Appt 
for Admis: S. J. Kaplan, Head, Dept Psych; f 
term, Jun; spring term, Nov. Tuition: res $50; 
nonres $200. Assists: 5, $1,000—-2,000, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk max 15 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Kaplan, 
Apr. OVR change a 20, $200/mo, tuition & 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Beatrix Cobb, Dir, 
Couns Trng Prog, prior to Jul 1 of each yr. 


Master’s: Rehab-Couns Psych, Sch Couns, Exper 
Couns (Genl); Doctorate: Couns Psych, Exper 
Couns. 


To.epo, University oF, Toledo, Ohio. Apply for 
Admis: A. N. Solberg, Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, 
Aug 1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: res $15; nonres 
$21. Assists: $2,000-2,400, tuition & fees exempt, 
wrk 12 hrs/wk; apply Dr. Robert L. Gibson, Chmn, 
Dept Guid & Couns Educ, May 1. Master's: Guid 
& Couns (Second), Sch Psychol, Elem Sch Guid; 
Doctorate: Guid & Couns (Second), Stu Pers Admin 
in Higher Educ. 

Turts Universiry, Medford, Mass. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Paul Flint, Grad Sch Arts & Sci; fall 
term, Jul 15; spring term, Jan 1. Scholars: 1, 
tuition exempt, fees not exempt, no wrk; apply 
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Prof. D. H. Marshall, Dept Educ, Mar 1. Master's: 


Guid & Couns. 

Uran, University or, Salt Lake City. Apply for 
Admis: Robert M. W. Travers, Chmn, Dept Educ 
Psych; fall term, Aug 22; winter term, Dec 5; spring 
term, Feb 22. Tuition: res $255; nonres $435. 
Fellows: 20, $1,000-4,000, tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 20 hrs (approx); apply Dr. Travers, Apr 1. 
Scholars: 6, $1,800-2,800, tuition & fees exempt, no 
wrk; apply Dr. Travers, Apr 1. Assists: 10, $500- 
1,100, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk varies; apply 
Dr. Travers, Apr 1. Internships: 2, $1,000-1,800, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 20 hrs; apply Willard 
W. Blaesser, Dean Stus, Apr 1. Res Halls Assists: 
16, $500-1,200, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 20-30 
hrs; apply Dean Blaesser, Apr 1. Master’s: Voc 
Rehab, Educ Psych, Couns, Sch Psych; Doctorate: 
Couns Psych, Educ Psych. 

Utau State University, Logan. Apply for Admis: 
Dept Psych. Tuition: res $195/yr; nonres $195/yr 
(for Assists). Assists: 4, $450, out-of-state tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 10 hrs/wk; apply Prof 
Arden Frandsen, Dept Psych, Jun 1. Masters: Psych, 
Couns; Doctorate: Couns, Sch Psych, Educ Psych. 
VircintA, UNIVERSITY OF, School of Education, 
Charlottesville. Apply for Admis: Richard L. 
Beard, Couns-Trnr, Sch Educ; fall term, Apr 1; 
spring term, Sep 1. Tuition: res $344; nonres $614. 
Fellows: number varies, $300—900, tuition & fees not 
exempt, no wrk; apply Ralph W. Cherry, Dean, Sch 
Educ; fall, Aug 1; spring, Jan 1. Scholars: number 
varies, $600-1,500, tuition & fees not exempt, no wrk; 
apply Dr. Cherry, fall, Aug 1; spring, Jan 1. Assists: 
number varies, $600-1,500, tuition & fees not exempt, 
wrk 8-20 hrs; apply Dr. Cherry, fall, Aug 1; spring, 
Jan 1. Master's: Guid; Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 
WASHINGTON STATE UNIversITY, Pullman. Apply for 
Admis: Dean Grad Sch & Dean Zeno B. Katterle, 
Sch of Educ; spring term or summer for admis in 
fall. Assists: number varies, $1,500—-2,600, tuition & 
fees exempt, wrk 20 hrs/wk; apply Dean Katterle, 
Mar; doctoral candidates only eligible Ist yr. Other 
aid available: contact J. C. Clevinger, Dean Stu. 
Master’s: Guid, Guid & Couns; Doctorate: Guid & 
Pers, Guid & Couns, Couns Psych. 

Wayne StTaTE University, Detroit, Mich. Apply for 
Admis: Joseph Hill, Exec Offcr, Grad Educ; fall 
term, Aug 15; spring term, Dec 15. Tuition: res 
$328; nonres $568. Fellows: 1, $2,300-2,900, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk */, time; Ist yr stus 
not eligible; apply Dean W. J. Menge, Coll Educ, 
one sem prior to actual admis. Scholars: several, 
stipend varies, tuition exempt in some cases, fees 
not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Menge, one sem 


prior to actual admis. Assists: 1, $1,900, tuition 
exempt, fees not exempt, wrk */, time; apply Dean 
aster’s & 


Menge, one sem prior to actual admis. 
Doctorate: Guid & Couns. 

West VirciniA UNIversiTy, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Apply for Admis: W. A. Koehler, Dean, Grad Sch; 
fall term, Aug; spring term, Jan. Tuition: res $106; 
nonres $271. Assists: 3, $2,000, tuition & fees ex- 
empt, wrk 6 sem hrs; apply Dean Earl Boggs, Coll 
Educ, Dec. Master’s: Guid. 

WESTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Macomb. Apply for 
Admis: J. L. Archer, Dean, Sch Grad Studies; Jun 
1. Tuition: res $159; nonres $330. Assists: 6, 
$1,620-2,250, Tuition not exempt, fees not exempt, 
— hrs/wk; apply Jun 1. Master’s Couns, 

uid. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN UNIveRSITY, Kalamazoo. Apply 
for Admis: George Mallinson, Dean, Grad Sch; fall 
term, Sep 1; spring term, Feb 1. Tuition: res 
$66.50/sem; nonres $133/sem. Fellows: 10, $1,500, 
tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 15 hrs/wk; apply 
Dean Mallinson, Mar 1. Assists: 100, Room & 
Board, tuition & fees not exempt, wrk 25 hrs/wk; 
apply Arthur J. Manske, Prof Educ, Mar 1. 
Master’s: Elem & Second Sch Couns, Sch Psychol, 
Dorm Couns, Bus & Indus Pers. 

WESTERN STATE CoLLece, Gunnison, Colo. Apply for 
Admis: Dir Grad Study, fall term (only), Apr 1. 
Tuition: res $35; nonres $80. Assists: 1, $1,250, 
only nonres tuition = fees not exempt, wrk 40 
hrs/mo; apply Dir Grad Study, Apr 1. Master's: 
Educ (incl psych). 

WicuiTa, UNIversITy oF, Wichita, Kans. Apply for 
Admis: Hugo Wall, Dean, Grad Sch, 3 wks prior 
to reg. Tuition: res $12.50/sem hr; nonres $15/ 
sem hr; for “500” level course an extra $2.50/hr. 
Fellows: number varies, $1,500, $300 tuition exempt, 
fees not exempt, no wrk; apply Dean Wall, Mar 1. 
Master’s: Educ (Pers—Stu & Guid), Psych (Pers 
Guid). 

WILLIAM & Mary, COLiece or, Williamsburg, Va. 
Apply for Admis: Howard K. Holland, Head, 
Dept Educ; fall term, Jul 1; spring term, Jan 1. 
Tuition: res $176/sem; nonres $361/sem. Assists: 
2, $1,200, tuition & fees exempt, wrk 12-15 hrs/wk; 
apply Dr. Holland, Jul 1. Master’s: Guid. 
WINONA STATE CoLLece, Winona, Minn. Apply for 
Admis: Frank Van Alstine, Dir, Grad Program; 
fall term, Sep 1; spring term, Mar 13. Tuition: 
res $5/cr hr; nonres $7.50/cr hr. Scholars: number 
varies, no stipend, aid approx covers tuition & fees, 
no wrk; apply Financial Aids Comm, Apr 1 & 
quarterly thereafter. Master’s. 
WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, Madison. 
Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Apr 1. Tuition: 
Res $220/acad yr; nonres $370/acad yr. Fellows: 
150, $400-2,500, nonres tuition exempt, fees exempt, 
no wrk; apply Dr. Clifford Liddle, Chmn, Grad 
Sch Pers Comm, Feb 15. Scholars: 25, $300—-1,100, 
nonres tuition exempt, fees exempt, no wrk; apply 
Dr. Liddle, Feb 15. Assists: 10, $1,200—-2,194, nonres 
tuition exempt, fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dr. 
John W. M. Rothney or Dr. Gail Farwell, 823 Irv- 


Apply for 


ing Pl, Madison. Master’s & Doctorate: Couns & 
Guid. 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, Superior. Apply for 


Admis: F.N. Johnston, Dir Grad Div; fall term, Jul 
1; spring term, Dec 1. Tuition: res $200; nonres 
$336. Assists: varies, stipend varies, tuition & fees 
not exempt, wrk 15-20 hrs/wk; apply Pres Jim Dan 
Hill, Jul 1. Master’s: Coord Guid Servs, Couns, 
Psychomet. 

WYoMING, UNIVERSITY OF, College of Education, 
Laramie. Apely for Admis: Robert H. Bruce, Dean, 
Grad Sch; fall term, Feb 1; spring term, Nov l. 
Tuition: res $245/yr; nonres $507/yr. Scholars: 1, 
$250, tuition & fees exempt, no wrk; apply Dean 
Bruce, Feb 1. Assists: 4-6, $1,500—$1,800; tuition & 
fees exempt; wrk */, time; apply Dean Bruce, Feb 


1. Master’s: Guid, Psych; Doctorate: Educ Guid, 
Couns Educ. 
XavieR UNiversiry, Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply for 


Admis: Dean, Grad Sch; fall term, Sep 10; spring 
term, Jan 10. Tuition: $630. Scholars: 2-4, no 
stipend, tuition exempt, fees not exempt, wrk 12 
sem hrs min; apply Dean, Grad Sch, Apr l. 
Master's: Educ Guid. 
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AVAILABLE TO ALL 





GUIDANCE COUNSELORS ON REQUEST 








FINANCE A 


COMPLETE, AUTHORITATIVE 


INFORMATION ABOUT 
HOW TO 






COLLEGE EDUCATION 


In April, 1960, Funds for Education, Inc., introduced 
its plans for educational financing to members of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association at their 
Philadelphia convention. Since then, APGA mem- 
bers in 49 States have requested more than 40,000 
copies of our booklet, ““How to Finance a College Edu- 
cation” and a brochure describing our Investment-in- 
Education Plan. 


Because of the wide interest expressed in our plans and 
in the literature made available to APGA members, we 
are offering all guidance counselors this same helpful 
information. We bring it to your attention because 
we know that, as Guidance Supervisor or Counselor 
Educator, you want to be aware of the latest develop- 
ments in financing educational costs. 


There is no charge or obligation for this literature. 
Upon your request, we will send you the following: 


e An authoritative article, written by a recognized educational 
editor entitied, ‘‘How to Finance a College Education."" This 
describes private, state and federal student loan plans. 


e A brochure on the Investment-in-Education Plan of Funds for 
Education, Inc., the lowest cost national financing plan of- 
fered today. 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, INC. 
319 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


Please send me your article, ‘‘How to Finance a College Education"’ and informa- 
| understand there is no obligation,and 
that | may use this information for reference and distribution if and as | see fit. 


tion on your Investment-in-Education Plan. 


January, 1961 
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TOPICAL LISTING OF INFORMATION 
IN THIS COMPREHENSIVE LITERA- 
TURE 


e Present and future college costs, 
determined by U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion 

Costs at representative colleges 
across the country 


Percentage breakdown of items in 
a typical college budget 


Scholarships, federal loans, state 
loans and college funds available 


Estimated amount of money a stu- 
dent can earn while at college 


How to use credit in financing a col- 
lege education 


Expense work-chart for estimate of 
individual costs 


Costs of various private financing 
plans 


..-Plus other Data you will find in- 
valuabie. 


Free. No obligation ... for this vital, 
important information to give students 
and their parents. 


bee ee aresewanen 
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Books Reviewed 





4 reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


My 
a] 
’ WHepinc Your Girrep Cuitp, by Ruth 
..\ Strang. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
© 1960. 270 pp. $4.50. 


= SINCE “the gifted child” became a 
popular topic we have had a great out- 
pouring of books and articles on identifica- 
tion, characteristics, curricula, special meth- 
ods, special problems, research, and so on. 
We have had committees, conferences, 
workshops, courses, and study groups. 
There has been some wasted effort; there 
has been some duplication. On the whole, 
however, the effort has been worthwhile. 
There are few educators today unaware of 
the problems that attend the establishment 
of a program for gifted children. 

The study of the gifted child has aroused 
great interest among teachers, school admin- 
istrators, psychologists, and social workers. 
It has also provided some, if not all, of the 
answers that they sought in order to make 
their work effective. With the parents, 
however, the story is somewhat different. 
Their interest has been aroused but they 
have been given little real help in bearing 
their responsibilities. PTA meetings and 
study groups have looked at the problem; 
teachers and administrators have endeav- 
oured to explain. But the real weakness, 
and a very serious one, has been the lack 
of authentic, authoritative, nontechnical 
literature intended for parents and not 
primarily for educators. 

Dr. Ruth Strang has recognized this weak- 
ness. In her latest publication, oo 
Your Gifted Child, she has produced an 
easy-to-read book of modest size, which is 
aimed specifically at parents. She shows 
the problems which are likely to arise; and 
suggests practical ways to approach and 
solve them. While making it quite clear 
that there is no magic formula which can 
be used for all gifted children in any situa- 
tion, she outlines the basic principles which 
will help parents to identify, understand, 
and enjoy a gifted child and which will en- 
able them to give the child adequate assist- 
ance in developing his potential. The 
language is simple, clear, and nontechnical. 
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Even the busiest housewife or the most har- 
ried business man should find it easy to 
understand. 

One interesting special feature is the 
“Question and Answer” section. Here Dr. 
Strang provides specific answers to particu- 
lar questions which parents and teachers 
have asked her. Questions such as “Can a 
gifted child read too much?,” “When is the 
best time for acceleration?,” “Can popu- 
larity become a burden to the child?” can 
hardly fail to arouse interest. 

Another special feature of value is the 
supplementary material contained in the 
Appendices. Here parents can find evi- 
dence of concern about the education of the 
gifted, a list of books and pamphlets se- 
lected because of their special interest to 
= of gifted children, a list of children’s 

ook clubs, and a book list for gifted chil- 
dren. 

If Helping Your Gifted Child were use- 
ful only to parents, the author would have 
done a useful task, but she has done more 
than this. She has produecd a volume 
which is of interest to anyone who is con- 
cerned with gifted children—guidance coun- 
selor, teacher, administrator, psychologist, 
pediatrician, or social worker. There is 
much new material, never published before 
in a nontechnical work; and the easy-to-read 
style and fund of anecdotes provide a wel- 
come change from the more ponderous vol- 
umes that we usually have to read.—Harry 
O. Barrett, Head, Guidance Department, 
North Toronto Collegiate Institute, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


J 


—_e—__~ i 
To Sir, WitH Love, by E. R. Braithwaite. 


Engelwood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 216 pp. $3.50. 


\y * 


Lh BOOK presents the experiences of the 
author, a British Guiana Negro, as a 
beginning teacher in the London slums. 
During World War II he was accepted as 
one of Britain’s RAF heroes, but he was re- 
jected as a Negro when he sought civilian 
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employment as an engineer. Eventually his 
financial circumstances forced him to accept 
employment in a school in which even a 
Negro teacher looked good to the head- 
master. 

The book begins with an impressive 
analysis of the slums and the author's feel- 
ings toward its residents—especialiy the 
scrub women who rode the bus with him. 
The author's description of these women’s 
seductive behavior reveals his real under- 
standing of human behavior and his ability 
to cope with difficult problems in human 
relations. 

When he met the headmaster and walked 
through the school with him, I felt as if I 
were surveying the situation and meeting 
the staff with the author. Most teachers 
and counselors who read this book will be 
impressed with what this school attempted 
to do for its pupils. Some will conclude 
that the headmaster’s philosophy is un- 
realistic; however, even they will be im- 
pressed with what the author was able to 
accomplish when he did his best to help 
these foul-mouthed hostile youth. At one 
point he wrote, ““They seem to have no sense 
of decency.” His genuine respect for them 
as individuals, his broad background, and 
his desire to help them learn helped them 
to develop increasing respect for themselves 
and encouraged them to see their own 
potentialities. Certain chapters impressed 
me in particular. 

In chapters 4 and 5 he re-examined 
how he felt when he was accepted as a war 
hero and how he tried to understand why 
he was rejected as a Negro when England 
needed competent engineers so desperately. 
During this discussion he made the point 
that Britain’s stated policies on racial mat- 
ters are commendable, but that Negroes are 
not really accepted and that Britains can- 
not seem to admit this even to themselves. 

Most teachers will like chapters 6, 7 and 
9 in which he reported his experiences in 
helping his students understand what they 
might expect from him and what he would 
expect from them. 

Teachers also will enjoy chapter 8 in 
which he recounted how he was challenged 
by some of his students and how he evalu- 
ated his teaching methods, and chapter 11 
in which he related his experiences in help- 
ing a colleague cope with a difficult prob- 
em. 


There is one weakness of the book. 
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Though the author conveyed that it was 
difficult at first, he did leave the impression 
that all of these students can be reached. 
To me this seems to be a little optimistic. 
This is a great book. It will help teach- 
ers and counselors better to understand 
human nature in general, members of mi- 
nority groups, and especially delinquent 
youth.—_Mer_e M. OHLSEN, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. 


> ee. 
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A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO MEASURE- 

MENT AND EVALUATION, by Hermann H. 

Remmers, Nathaniel L. Gage, & J. Francis 

Rummel. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1960. 370 pp. $4.75. 





T= CHAPTERS dealing with the purpose 
and organization of this book, a survey 
of evaluation in schools, and statistical con- 
cepts used in measurement are classified un- 
der Part I: Orientation. Part II titled The 
School Testing Program contains chapters 
on development and administration of 
evaluation programs, selection of measuring 
instruments, and the giving, scoring, and 
interpretation of tests. Evaluation of Class- 
room Instruction which is Part III of the 
book deals with identification of objectives, 
constructing teacher-made tests, the assign- 
ment of marks, and reporting ps prog- 
ress. The two chapters in Part IV entitled 
Appraisal of Personality Aspects deal with 
the determining of attitudes and interests 
and assessing emotional and social adjust- 
ment. One appendix contains a list of test 
publishers and another presents a glossary 
of common measurement terms. 

The authors begin by asking a very per- 
tinent question: “Why another ientheoih te 
educational measurement and evaluation?” 
In attempting to answer their own question 
they explain that they have tried to make 
the book more practical than others in 
terms of what busy teachers can use on the 
job and what students can learn from a 
textbook in a semester’s course. But they 
also point out that there is nothing more 
practical than a good theory and this is 
their justification for discussion of what 
they call such = theoretical concepts 
as validity, reliability, and the gearing of 
tests to objectives. The authors have at- 
tempted to be both practical and theoretical 
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in a book that is much shorter than others 
with similar titles. How well have they 
succeeded? 

Generally very well is the judgment of 
this reviewer. But the authors have warned 
the readers that something must be lost 
when maximum brevity is sought. The loss 
in this book is in the later chapters where 
discussions of sociometry, rating scales, anec- 
dotal records, inventories and projective 
techniques are presented. It is clear that 
the authors are much more concerned with 
statistics and methods of handling yt 
tively-scored tests than with materials that 
cannot be scored with a key. 

The authors’ enthusiasm for tests has not 
apparently led them to detailed reading of 
test manuals. They recommend and use for 
illustration tests which violate the very prin- 
ciples presented throughout the book. The 
practical teacher is going to be in a dilemma 
when she, having learned what is desirable 
from this textbok, sets out to select a test 
and finds in the manuals that test authors 
and publishers seem not to have read the 
same book. The authors have not done the 
critical job that seems essential if the read- 
ers are to become intelligent consumers of 
tests. Is it really true that the best tests are 
developed commercially and that, other 
things being equal, the best tests are the 
cheapest tests? 

The authors suggest that the book might 
be “focally relevant to the professional role 
of the counselor” but the term predictive 
validity appears only once in a short para- 
graph. Attempts are made to suggest im- 
plications for professional counselors but it 
seemed clear to this reviewer that the book 
was written for use in the pre-service and 
in-service education of classroom teachers. 

If one has to give or take short courses on 
measurement and evaluation, and one is 
willing to sacrifice thorough and critical dis- 
cussions for a concise rather traditional 
treatment of the field, this is as good a book 
as one can find. The counselor may wish, 
however, that his colleagues had read more 
deeply and critically in this important area. 
—Joun W. M. Rortnuney, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Co-Director, Research and Guid- 
ance Laboratory, University of Wisconsin. 





<> 


EFFECTIVE LivinG, by Lois Smith Murray. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. xiv + 
294 pp. $3.75. 
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“en SHOULD NOT expect your vocational 
counselor to do the whole job for 
you: he will merely open doors of informa- 
tion for you,” says Dr. Murray in her dis- 
cussion of “career analysis.” She then pro- 
ceeds to give some practical information in 
capsule form and tells the student where to 
find more. 

The problem of vocational choice is 
treated by Dr. Murray in two short chapters 
called “Your Vocational Aptitudes” and 
“Survey of Vocational Information.” In 17 
pages, four are given to such questions as: 


Do I have a natural flair for organizing activities 
of others? 

When people bore me do I conceal it? 

Am I self-confident? 

Do I like to work in an atmosphere of change 
and variety? 


Dr. Murray gives a paragraph to “Voca- 
tional Guidance.” She bids the college 
freshman “Find Yourself” and, in a page 
and a half, she covers the various topics of 
tests frequently used for this purpose, the 
basic needs of an individual, personality, 
pretraining qualifications, academic effi- 
ciency, and self-discipline. 

These chapters are a part of a workbook 
which is presented to the college freshman 
by the author who says, “The purpose of 
this book is to introduce the student to in- 
terdisciplinary approaches in personality de- 
velopment.” Dr. Murray urges the student 
to “be ready to explore investigations, to 
coordinate scientific findings in the various 
disciplines, and to make use of them in your 
own long-range planning.” The book is 
advertised as lending itself to class or in- 
dividual use. 

Dr. Murray has covered a wide range of 
topics and a span of living that begins be- 
fore birth with heredity and extends through 
marriage to man’s relation to the world it- 
self. She has touched on such varied facets 
of living as, “Nature,” “Nurture,” “So- 
ciety,” “Mastery of Skills,” “The Use of the 
Library,” “Charm,” “Tobacco, Barbituates, 
Narcotics,” “Invitations,” “Premarital Con- 
siderations,” and “Your Philosophy of 
Life.” Each topic is briefly introduced and 
“supplementary references” are given. If 
students followed through on Dr. Murray's 
suggestions in any but a superficial way the 
average student would have too little time 
left for his college work. 

Counselors who work with troubled young 
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people searching for answers to their per- 
sonal problems may question advertising 
the book as “lending itself to individual 
use.” Is it desirable to put such questions 
to young people without careful follow-up 
and wise discussion with a mature person 
who can help them evaluate their answers? 
Many young people are already self-con- 
scious and confused by a great deal of intro- 
spective thinking and are apt to become 
more self-centered and confused by focusing 
on such questions as, “Do I have a nervous 
appetite?” and “Are you oversensitive or 
obsequious?” On the other hand, those who 
are finding life pretty satisfactory as it is, are 
not apt to be motivated to search out source 
materials and read references by themselves. 
However, such a workbook as Dr. Murray’s 
might be used as a spring board for discus- 
sion in classes in self-improvement in the 
hands of a thoughtful teacher who could 
select from the myriad of subjects touched 
upon those that seemed to fill the needs of 
his particular class. 

The workbook has the convenience of 
perforated pages so that any part of it can 
be easily detached. Dr. Murray has been 
selective in her choice of reference raaterial 


and most of the books to which she refers 
are by recognized authorities, many written 
within the last 10 years.—-MARION STEEL, 
Supervisor of Psychological Services, Voca- 
tional Advisory Service, New York City. 
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SoctaL Work YEAR Book 1960, edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: National 
Association of Social Workers, 1960. 767 
pages. $8.50. 


HIS FOURTEENTH EDITION of The Social 
Work Year Book, the second to be pub- 
lished by the National Association of Social 
Workers, follows the same general pattern 
of those published earlier, with several 
changes in presentation and the introduc- 
tion of some new articles. It contains three 
main divisions. 

Part I, History, Status, and Trends Ar- 
ticles, gives an interesting review of the de- 
velopment leading to the present status of 
social work, including a record of the first 
25 years of Social Security. 

Part II includes 68 Topical Articles giv- 
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— Two Important McGraw-Hill Books — 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: Some Foundations, Techniques, and Processes 


By E. G. Williamson, University of Minnesota. 
Designed for graduate courses in guidance and counseling departments in schools of 
Not a conventional descriptive text, it carefully reassesses and redefines 
the educational role of personnel services in American higher education. 
discusses management, maintenance, coordination, and administration of the 
student personnel services and integrates these with the total educational program 


GROUP GUIDANCE: Principles and Practice 
By Jane Warters, University of Southern California. 


A basic text for upper-division undergraduate or graduate courses in group guidance 
or group work. It covers certain fundamental concepts of social psychology re- 
garding the nature of groups and group leadership, the basic principles and tech- 
niques of group work, and their application in specific areas. Describes how the 
various parts of a school group-work program can fit together into a strong whole 
to provide students with group experiences that help them function effectively and 


496 pages, $7.50 


The text 


448 pages, $6.25 








creatively. 
Send for copies on approval 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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ing a current cross section view of each 
subject including a brief historical back- 
ground. Emphasis has appropriately been 
placed on developments in various fields 
since the publication of the last Year Book 
in 1957. 

Part III contains four directories of agen- 
cies whose programs are related to the sub- 
ject matter of Parts I and II. 

The Social Work Year Book will appeal 
to a wide audience. In addition to social 
workers and practitioners in related fields, 
it should prove to be a valuable reference 
for teachers, guidance personnel, legislators, 
board members and any one interested in 
public or voluntary welfare programs. It 
gives a broad basis for a sound understand- 
ing of social welfare problems and methods 
to deal with them. 

Many of the topical articles deal with re- 
lated fields such as health, education, reli- 
gion, and law. Related activities and agen- 
cies are defined as those who share with 
social work some responsibility for provid- 
ing service to a common group of clients or 
whose objectives are in the same general 
area as social work practice and interest. 
Articles are not designated as belonging to 
either social work or a related field. How- 
ever, a Classification of topical articles has 
been included which provides ready in- 
formation as to the relatedness of subjects 
considered in Part II. Cross references are 
used throughout interrelated articles to as- 
sist the reader. 

Like other editions of the Social Work 
Year Book, this one presents in general the 
objective treatment of subject matter sought 
by the editor. Many of the authors in addi- 
tion to providing comprehensive and au- 
thentic information resulting from con- 
siderable research have also given a critical 
evaluation of the material presented. In 
general, the topical articles have been writ- 
ten by the better-known authorities in the 
field, thus lending a sense of authenticity to 
the material covered. 

The 1960 Social Work Year Book is an 
indispensable addition to the library of any 
organization with programs in the broad 
field of social welfare. The articles are writ- 
ten in such a manner that they have value 
as a reference resource for both practitioners 
and administrators. 

The up-to-date and extensive bibliog- 
raphies appended to the articles enhance 
their value for those particularly interested 
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in the subject.—Arcu K. GrirFin, Chief, 
Social Work Service, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Los Angeles. 
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DiscussiION, CONFERENCE, AND GROUP 
Process, by Halbert E. Gulley. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1960. 388 pp. $4.50. 


Is THE PAST few years, a number of books 
have been published on small-group be- 
havior, small-group research, group discus- 
sion, tips for conference leaders, and simi- 
lar topics. In general, they tend to be scien- 
tific treatises reporting research findings or 
oversimplified “how-to-do-it” easy readers. 
This book falls between these two extremes. 
It is an attempt, well achieved, to integrate 
practical help for the student-practitioner 
in the discussion and group process. In 
making the process of group action clear, 
the author has slighted neither basic theory 
nor research reports about group process. 
At the same time, he has avoided the trap 
of too many charts, research findings, and 
lengthy footnotes, often mistakenly calcu- 
lated to impress the reader. 

In his first chapter, the author puts the 
function of discussion in its large context 
relative to democracy. He then defines the 
different kinds of discussion groups, inter- 
action patterns, processes of communica- 
tion, leadership of discussion situations, and 
discussion in large groups. In two very 
helpful chapters, the author deals with the 
problems of ethics in the discussion process 
and the limitations of discussion. 

This book should be particularly helpful 
to persons who want a basic grounding in 
the process of group action and discussion 
without taking a course in advanced social 

sychology, group dynamics, or a similar 
ormal, academic learning experience. 
Also, it could be useful for selected courses 
in the field of adult education and in exten- 
sion programs. This does not mean to im- 
ply that it would not be academically re- 
spectable for subsidiary college courses 
where knowledge about discussion processes 
is important. 

This reviewer raises some question about 
chapter 3, which devotes itself to the formu- 
lation of discussion questions. The atten- 
tion given the subject is out of proportion 
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to its importance in the general field—an 
opinion very possibly a reflection of this re- 
viewer's bias. Also, there are places where 
the book suffers from too general applica- 
tion of the discussion process when the au- 
thor deals with Communist tactics and 
negotiations, dealing with problems of 
power, and general public debate. While 
these areas are important, obviously the 
author had not sufficient space to give ade- 
quate treatment to them. 

The book is clearly presented, weil or- 
ganized, and is a meaningful contribution to 
the increased understanding of the phe- 
nomena of groups in action in our society.— 
Gorpon L. Lippitt, Director, Center for the 
Behavioral Sciences, George Washington 
University. 
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SoctiaAL CASEWORK AND BLINDNEsS, edited 
by Samuel Finestone. New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 1960. 157 


pp. $1.50. 


Ate are being constantly made to 
apply the practice of various disci- 
plines to clients sharing one or more defin- 
able characteristics. The assumption that 
underlies these efforts is that members of 
the group being discussed have characteris- 
tics hich differentiate them from “clients- 
in-general,” and which necessitate depar- 
tures in the general practice of the ome ine 
when working with such _ individuals. 
Coincident with this process of differentia- 
tion is one of generalization. Thus, the 
similarity between the group under study 
and “clients-in-general” is stressed at the 
same time that differences are also being 
underlined. As Fern Lowry, one of the so- 
cial work practitioners represented by sev- 
eral chapters in Social Casework and Blind- 
ness, puts it: “Persons who are blind are 
more similar to, than different from, those 
who are sighted despite popular misconcep- 
tions.” It may be helpful to review the 
manner in which the authors attempt to es- 
tablish a balance between the “sameness” 
and the “difference” to be found in a popu- 
lation of blind persons being served in a 
social casework process. 

The basis for difference is laid down in 
two theoretical chapters which erect a so- 
ciological and psychological frame of refer- 
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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING 
FOR OPTIMUM RESULTS 


AT DEVEREUX SCHOOLS children of similar maturity, 
aptitude, and type of problem are homogeneously 
grouped in separate school-units. There are a 
total of twenty-two semi-autonomous residential 
units in Pennsylvania, California, and Texas. 
Each unit maintains its own highly individualized 
curriculum without losing its homelike atmosphere. 

Remedial education at Devereux Schools extends 
from kindergarten through high school. General 
or college preparatory courses can be pursued as 
well as vocational or cial programs. Avail- 
able to each student, as needed, are the profes- 
sional resources of The Devereux Foundation, which 
employs a multidisciplined approach to his prob- 
lems. This method combines the principles of 
psychiatry, psychology, medicine, and education 
to provide the therapies that will benefit him the 
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ence for the reader. Irving Lukoff in “A 
Sociological Appraisal of Blindness,” has 
written a succinct chapter describing the 
cultural response to, as well as “the kind of 
culture developed by blind persons.” Blind- 
ness is reported to have an influence in de- 
fining a person’s role and in making him 
subject to stereotypes. In turn, the atti- 
tudes directed toward him influence the 
blind person’s self-concept and behavior. 
Lukoff discusses status categories, role adap- 
tation, reference groups, and _ typology. 
Four types of blind persons are discussed: 
traditional, withdrawn, innovator, and 
rebel. After a review of the sociological 
structure of services to blind persons, Lukoff 
concludes that efforts should be made to 
alter the opportunity structure and the pat- 
terns of service and employment currently 
practiced in an effort to reduce the pressures 
on blind individuals toward conformity to 
current stereotypes of blindness. 

In the chapter, “A Psychological Ap- 
praisal of Blindness,” Martin Whiteman de- 
scribes the role of vision as an efficient dis- 
tance receptor in such activities as locomo- 
tion, manipulation, and speech. It is noted 
that blind persons differ in their ability to 
differentiate the sensory field and to inte- 
grate sensory experience with muscular ac- 
tivity. Similarly, Whiteman discusses the 
impact of blindness upon perception of and 
reaction to physical aspects of the self and 
the symbolic aspects of the environment. 
The author emerges with a formulation 
which relates the impact of visual loss to 

erceptual processes. The response of the 

lind individual to the changed sensory and 
attitudinal situation in which he finds him- 
self is largely determined by the meaning of 
blindness to the self-concept. 

Within the context of these two chapters, 
a number of valuable constructs are offered, 
differentiating blind clients from seeing 
ones, setting up a possible base for social 
casework practice with this group. In writ- 
ing three chapters on “The Implications of 
Blindness for the Social Caseworker in 
Practice,” Fern Lowry tends to ignore the 
Lukoff and Whiteman formulations. Cast- 
ing her material in the traditional social 
casework mold, she spends much of her ef- 
fort in laying down basic casework princi- 
ples which apply to all persons. When she 
does make differentiations, they are of a 
mechanistic nature dealing with such prob- 


lems as the influence on the social casework 
process of the degree of vision, medical 
diagnosis and prognosis, the onset of blind- 
ness, hearing, education, family structure, 
employment history, and community iden- 
tification. The dynamic material presented 
in Lowry’s chapter tends to focus on the 
sense of inadequacy, dependence, and adjus- 
tive mechanisms of blind persons. The ma- 
terials on the treatment process are scanty. 
Fewer than two pages are devoted to in- 
terviewing. Virtually nothing is said about 
the special problems of counseling blind 
persons. 

The volume is concluded by short chap- 
ters on “The Family in the Rehabilitation 
of Blind Persons” and “Caseworker and 
Community.” There is also a bibliography 
and an appendix of facts and figures about 
blindness. The major value of this publica- 
tion lies in the excellent chapters by Lukoff 
and Whiteman on sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of blindness. In both in- 
stances, the formulations are brief, pointed, 
and germane to counseling problems. On 
the other hand, the chapters on the casework 
process are tangential to the basic formula- 
tions made by Lukoff and Whiteman. In 
fact, it almost seems that the materials on 
casework practice were written with a min- 
imum of attention to the contents of the 
chapters on theory. The volume would 
have been enriched by the development of a 
system of clinical practice growing out of 
and consistent with the sociological and 
psychological aspects of blindness enun- 
ciated by the other authors. 

How has Social Casework and Blindness 
solved the dilemma of sameness and differ- 
ence in a defined population? Lukoff and 
Whiteman in their chapters focus on dif- 
ferences. Lowry in her chapters, while 
recognizing differences, places greater em- 
phasis on sameness. In part, this is prob- 
ably due to the fact that theoreticians may 
isolate aspects of difference for study more 
readily than practitioners who tend to avoid 
the compartmentalization of the person in 
the diagnostic and treatment process. The 
general impression left by Social Casework 
and Blindness is that, in theory, differences 
may be delineated, but in practice the degree 
of difference and its patterning varies from 
one blind individual to the next.—HERBERT 
RusALeM, Hunter College, New York. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Report of Testing Conference 


1959 Proceedings of the Invitational Con- 
ference on Testing Problems, 1960. Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 99 pp. 


This report of the 1959 ETS annual conference is 
wide in its coverage and perhaps more stimulating 
than many of its predecessors. The first session in- 
cludes three addresses. Dr. Ralph Tyler's topic 
concerns the impact, direct and indirect, of testing 
programs upon the behavior of teachers and stu- 
dents. Dr. Walter Michels describes the develop- 
ment of course content and teaching materials of 
the Physical Science Study Committee—a project 
geared to considerable revision of the physics cur- 
riculum in the secondary schools. Dr. Paul Wood- 
ring considers the impact of social change upon the 
educational process. He outlines the importance of 
establishing priorities among educational objectives 
and follows these with predictions of certain changes 
which would implement these objectives. These 
changes include class size variations, wider use of TV, 
more individualized progression through grades, and 
changes in the nature of instructional personnel 
through team instruction. 

The second session of the conference was devoted 
to models and procedures in teaching devices such 
2s teaching machines and self-tutoring devices. Dr. 
Norman Crowder describes intrinsically programmed 
teaching devices. Dr. James Holland presents teach- 
ing machines as an application of principles learned 
through laboratory investigation and stresses the 
importance of such principles as critical in behavior 
modification. Dr. Paul Diederich of ETS describes 
current cooperative work in the development of self- 
correcting exercises and tests in the field of English. 

The Conference report is indeed a stimulating one. 
The reader should find much food for thought and 
those Journal readers affiliated with educational in- 
stitutions will find much to consider in terms of 
application to their local problems and procedures. 


Mathematics in Occupations 


Mathematics and Your Career, Revised 
1960. U.S. Departments of Labor and of 
Health, Education and Welfare. USGPO, 
Washington 25, D.C. 10 pp. 


The material presented here grew out of the data 
gathered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
course of its occupational outlook research. The 
Office of Education’s interest in the guidance value 
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of some of this material led to collaboration in pro- 
ducing this pamphlet. The readership is expected 
to be among those school and college youth who 
could benefit from a concise and integrated summary 
of the relative importance of mathematics training 
in various occupations. 

The pamphlet opens with general advice to seek 
multiple sources of information, get more detailed 
information, and the like. It then categorizes over 
60 selected occupations according to the amount and 
type of mathematics training generally needed in 
both school and college coursework in order to be 
equipped to perform in the particular occupation. 
Beside each of these occupations is listed the 1959 
Occupational Outlook Handbook page number and 
the reprint number for those desiring to order the 
brief itself. 


White House Conference Recommendations 


1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, Recommendations—Com- 
posite Report of Forum Findings, 1960. 
Superintendent of Documents, USGPO, 
Washington 25, D.C. 85 pp. $.35. 


Here is a compendium of recommendations repre- 
senting the fruits of the White House Conference's 
theme assemblies, forums, and workgroups. The 
recommendations (670 to be exact) are grouped 
into the following sections: general, physical en- 
vironment, social environment, personnel, religion, 
values and ideals, human rights, children and youth 
as individuals, world concerns, and followup with 
reference to subsequent action. Within each section 





there are many subdivisions as well. Each recom- 
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for teachers, 
for counselors, 
for everyone concerned 


with positive mental health 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


The six creative school programs presented 
in this 68-page booklet provide valuable 
insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice. This booklet of 
eight articles, reprinted from The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, can serve 
as: 


eA text for future teachers and 
counselors 


e A text for in-service training 

e A focal point for faculty discussion 

e Important program material for 
PTA’s 

e Stimulating reading for everyone 


concerned about mental health in 
our nation’s schools 


Single copies for $1.00; orders of 10 or more 
receive a 10 per cent discount, from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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mendation is followed by reference to the group (s) 
from which it came, and in the event of 15 per cent 
or more opposition, the vote on the recommenda- 
tion is recorded and often a minority view stated as 
well. 

The reader of the recommendations comes away 
feeling that there is little left in the universe of 
possibilities that has not been recommended. An- 
other impression is that perhaps by necessity, the 
recommendations are stated in extremely general 
terms. The first two impressions lead to the third 
which is a prediction that the most critical set of 
recommendations are in the last section dealing with 
followup procedures. One would hope that much 
could be reported with specific reference to these 
recommendations at the 1970 Conference. Time 
will tell. 


C.E.E.B. Orientation 


The College Board Today, 1960. College 
Entrance Examination Board, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 40 pp. 


For the Journal reader who may have little direct 
contact with the College Entrance Examination 
Board or its activities, this pocket-sized brochure 
provides a good orientation. The content includes 
a description of age eee institutions, member- 
ship requirements, college admissions testing, guid- 
ance and placement testing, college scholarship serv- 
ice, research and study programs, and the like. In- 
cluded is a list CEEB publications available upon 
request. 


Guide to Taft-Hartley Act 


The Taft-Hartley Act—A Management 
Guide, W. E. Fisher, Bulletin 31, 1960. 
Industrial Relations Section, California In- 
stitute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 31 
pp. $1.00 from Bookstore, California Insti- 
tute of Technology. ; 


The passage of the Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959 
led to the revision of this guidebook—a guide to 
what the author describes as an intricate and often 
perplexing piece of legislation which has consider- 
able potential effect upon management and super- 
visors. The Guide opens with a brief historical 
background from depression days to the present 
amended act. This is followed by definition of terms 
under the act; rights granted to employees, to unions, 
and to employers; duties and responsibilities of 
employers and of iabor organizations; national 
emergency strikes; and grievances and enforcement 
procedures. The Guide closes with a short discus- 
sion of the status of supervisors under the amended 
act. Supervisors play a complex role in cases where, 
by terms of the act, they are viewed as representa- 
tives of management, not as employees, and yet may 
be holding union membership and dealing with 
employees who may or may not be union partici- 
pants. 
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CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel and Guidance 
Association 


HE WESTCHESTER-PUTNAM-ROCKLAND PER- 

SONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, 
WPRPGA, a tri-county branch of APGA 
and NVGA in the New York City suburban 
area, Claims to be one of APGA’s most dy- 
namic branches. Organized at New Ro- 
chelle in October, 1939, the Branch just 
a few months ago celebrated its 21st birth- 
day with an appropriate “Old Timers’ 
Night” Program at which the main speaker 
was NVGA Past-President Rex B. Cunliffe, 
who helped to establish the Branch. 

Because of a wide diversity in member- 
ship, encouraged by the Branch, the main 
program theme for the past two years has 
centered on “How Can Business, Education, 
and Industry Work Together More Effec- 
tively in Solving Personnel Problems of Mu- 
tual Interest?” Approximately one-half of 
each year’s 10 programs have been on this 
topic in one form or another. Of great 
significance in this connection, and one of 
the branch’s outstanding activities, has been 
the holding of two Branch Workshops at 
Arden House (former home of Ex-Governor 
Averell Harriman at Harriman, N. Y.) with 
this theme—one in May and one in Novem- 
ber. Both workshops were well attended 
with attendance about evenly divided 
among the three groups. Dr. Lewis A. Wil- 
son, former Commissioner of Education in 
New York State, served as keynote speaker 
and consultant for both of the conferences 
and made major contributions to the objec- 
tives of bringing business, education, and 
industry closer together in the tri-county 
area through improved communication and 
cooperation on personnel matters. 

Among other interesting programs of 
WPRPGA in the past two years have been 
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those on such subjects as: (1) John and 
Mary Can Still Choose Their College: How? 
When? Where?; (2) Guidance in Foreign 
Countries and What It Can Mean to Us; 
(3) APGA Today and Tomorrow (a meet- 
ing held during the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion of APGA, addressed by then President- 
Elect Dan Feder to an audience of 70 mem- 
bers); (4) How Can We Better Meet the 
Needs of Emotionally Disturbed Children 
in Our Schools?; (5) Where Are We Going 
in Testing and Why? 

Ten meetings are held each year—usually 
one per month, September through June— 
with the last meeting of the year being of a 
social nature, a steak dinner picnic. No 
permanent meeting place has been selected 
but the majority of meetings are planned 
for a central location because of the rela- 
tively wide area served by the branch. Cur- 
rent officers of WPRPGA are: President— 
C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, BOCES in 
Northern Westchester; President-Elect—E. 
B. Hammerstedt, Personnel Director, Sono- 
tone Corporation, Elmsford; Vice President 
—Joseph A. Ryan, Counselor, Port Chester 
Senior High School; Secretary—Elanor C. 
Dunham, Counselor-Coordinator, Spring 
Valley High School; Treasurer—Dale E. 
Remaly, Dean, Horace Greeley High School, 
Chappaqua. 

The Branch membership is approxi- 
mately 300 and wil! probably go well be- 
yond this figure before the end of the cur- 
rent year, as Membership Chairman George 
A. Favareau has a strong campaign under- 
way. An all-out effort is being conducted, 
too, to increase considerably the percentage 
of APGA members. At present this is only 
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slightly above 50 per cent, explained in part 
by the wide diversity in membership. 
WPRPGA feels that adequate finances 
are essential if a branch is to thrive. Three 
years ago, when its dues were raised from 
$1 to $3, one immediate effect noted was 
that membership was increased by 25 per 
cent. This dues increase has made it pos- 
sible for branch activities to be much more 
extensive. Over $1,000 has been contrib- 
uted by the Branch to the APGA Building 


Fund. The total current budget is in ex- 
cess of $1,260. Of incidental interest is the 
fact that 40 of the 600 APGA Life Sub- 
scribers are dues paying members of 
WPRPGA. 

WPRPGA feels it is on the move. Not 
only is it building a strong local association, 
but feels that it is also doing its full share 
in helping to build a bigger and even better 


APGA. 
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THREE PUBLICATIONS FROM APGA t 
e 
e fe 
to use with your counselees : 
h 
li 
To help you in counseling your college-bound students, two Divisions of APGA—the Ameri- | 5 
can School Counselor Association and the National Vocational Guidance Association—have dd 
prepared three practical, professional publications for use with your counselees and their par- 
ents. ' 0 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE? : 
Prepared by ASCA, this booklet is designed to help the high school student who is think- ti 
ing about college and who is responsible for the final decision about college and for his } al 
parents who are responsible for assuring that college experience. 16pp. $.25 per copy m 
I O} 
HOW ABOUT COLLEGE FINANCING? in 
This ASCA booklet is designed to help parents and young people who are facing rising e 
costs for higher education. It highlights the many faceted approach to college financing. h: 
20 pp. $.30 per copy For companion use by the counselor—Counselor’s Manual for ‘ 7 
How About College Financing? 42 pp. $1.00 per copy Ys 
ae 
| 
HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES : @ 
sh 
Published by NVGA, this revised handbook focuses major attention on the vital 
need for college visits as an important factor in the wise choice of a college or rie 
junior college. 28 pp. $.30 per copy gu 
i 
order your copies (ask for quantity rates) from * 
pa 
T 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION » 
col 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D.C. pe 
sc 
an 
j 
Jan 
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National Association of Women Deans and Counselors 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 

DEANS AND COUNSELORS was founded in 
1916 and has been a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association since 1918. It 
works to improve the professional compe- 
tence of its members and to advance person- 
nel work as a profession. NAWDC is in- 
terested in education as a continuing proc- 
ess through all age levels and in the need 
for communication among counselors and 
teachers at all levels. In addition, NAWDC 
has a specific interest in education as it re- 
lates to women in their changing roles in 
society and in the implications of these 
changes for counseling. 

Active membership in the Association is 
open to women working professionally in 
guidance-personnel and certain administra- 
tive positions in schools and colleges. Ac- 
tive members must have broad educational 
and cultural preparation, with at least a 
master’s degree. Associate membership is 
open to women holding executive positions 
in non-academic organizations dealing with 
young women and to women personnel 
workers in schools and colleges who do not 
have a master’s degree. Student member- 
ship is available to women graduate stu- 
dents in this field, and there is provision 
for life membership. The current member- 
ship numbers approximately 2,000. 

The quarterly Journal of NAWDC car- 
ries articles on the theory and practice of 
guidance-personnel work and on other as- 
pects of education pertinent to the mem- 
bers’ work. Additional brochures and 
pamphlets are published from time to time. 

The annual convention, held in the 
spring, provides general sessions devoted to 
common concerns and smaller meetings 
conducted by the five sections: junior high 
school, high school, junior college, college, 
and university. A placement bureau is 
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operated during the convention for the 
benefit of members seeking new positions 
and for administrators looking for candi- 
dates. Summer workshops, sponsored by 
NAWDC, have been held on various uni- 
versity campuses and two are planned for 
the summer of 1961. 

In addition to its status as a department 
of the NEA, NAWDC holds membership 
on the College Entrance Examination 
Board and in the American Council on Ed- 
ucation. Currently it is working on inter- 
organizational projects with ACPA, 
NASPA, and AACRAO. 

Because of the great community of inter- 
est with APGA, the annual conventions of 
NAWDC are customarily held just before 
those of APGA, in the same city. Many 
members of NAWDC are active in some of 
the divisions of APGA. 

Current officers are: President—Margaret 
Habein, Dean, College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences, University of Wichita, Wichita, 
Kansas; President Elect—Lillian M. John- 
son, Dean of Women, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice President— 
Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark; Recording Secre- 
tary—Katherine Warren, Dean of Women, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee; ‘Treas- 
urer—Miriam A. Shelden, Dean of Women, 
University of Illinois; Urbana; Editor, Jour- 
nal of NAWDC—Kate Hevner Mueller, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. The Executive Secretary is 
Barbara Catton, 1201 16th Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The headquarters office of the National 
Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors is located in the NEA Educational 
Center, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 
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WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


WILuiAM F, SHOEMAKER is Counselor at 
Lathrop High School, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
He was formerly a student at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


RICHARD B. BERGMANN has left Boston 
University Junior College to become Assist- 
ant Professor of Psychology and Coordina- 
tor, Loans Program, at San Francisco State 
College. 


LAWRENCE P. BLUM who was formerly 
Assistant Director of Student Counseling 
at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
has been named Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at that institution. 


STEVEN SAFFIAN has joined the faculty of 
Long Island University as Coordinator of 
Student Activities. He was recently a stu- 
dent at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


PauL L. CAMBRELENG has been promoted 
from Associate Professor to Professor in the 
Department of Professional Development 
and Industrial Relations at Newark College 
of Engineering. 


GrorcE T. MANNEN is on leave from Oak- 
land City College to work on his doctoral 
degree at the University of Denver on a 
graduate fellowship. 


PATRICIA BENNETT, Dean of Girls, Del 
Mar High School, San Jose, California, was 
formerly Teacher and Department Chair- 
man in Physical Education in the Campbell 
Union High School District. 
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Mary S. ZINK is now serving as Director, 
University Testing Service, at the University 
of Maine. 


Emivy L. Leepy has beén granted a two- 
year leave of absence from her position as 
Counselor at the Homewood-Flossmoor 
High School, Flossmoor, Illinois, to accept 
a teaching fellowship in guidance at Ohio 
University, Athens. 


Juanita CLysE has assumed the duties of 
Guidance Director at the Rome-Canaan 
School, Stewart, Ohio. 


SHERMAN H. MastTEN has been named As- 
sociate Dean of Students, Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island, coming to that 
position from having served as the College’s 
Director of Testing. 


WALTER SCHOEN, Jr., formerly Assistant 
Dean of Men at Syracuse University, is now 
Assistant Dean in charge of financial coun- 
seling for students at Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, Long Island, New York. 


VerRA F. MINKIN has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor in the Guidance Depart- 
ment of Bronx Community College, Bronx, 
New York. 


PETER S. Mousouite, Regional Represen- 
tative for Higher Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Chicago, 
was formerly Specialist for Language Insti- 
tutes, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


CLARENCE E. Deakins, former Regional 
Representative for Higher Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Chicago, is now Chief of Field Opera- 
tions, Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington. 


Deceased: 


FRANK Daty, Director, Division of Pupil 
Personnel Services, The University of the 
State of New York, The State Education 
Department, Albany, on July 13. 
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Pre-Registration Materials 


for the 


1961 National Convention 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Denver, March 27-30 


For your convenience, the Convention Committee in cooperation with the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal presents your pre-registration materials for the 
1961 APGA Convention in Denver, March 27-30. 


This special section includes: 


e Pre-registration and Meal Reservation Forms to be completed and 
returned. 


e A Hotel Reservation Form giving information and rates on the accom- 
modations available. 


e A Placement Center Form for those wishing to make use of this service. 
« Information and background on your Convention city. 


e Some suggestions on places to see and things to do. 


You will want to study these forms and take this opportunity to register in 
advance. Send them in early and be sure of being on hand when your Associa- 
tion meets to discuss... 


“man, mountains and moons” 


“Against the backdrop of life as stable as the mountains, the personnel 
and guidance worker strengthens man’s outreach toward infinite challenges 
of space, time and thought.” 
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Map of Denver and Key to Hotels 
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1. Albany Hotel 7. Olin 
2. Argonaut 8. Shirley Savoy 
3. Brown Palace 9. YMCA 
4. Cosmopolitan 10. YWCA 
5. Denver Hilton 11. City Auditorium 
6. Mayflower 12. University of Denver 
13. Hospitality Center a 
} Al 
i *B 
RESERVATIONS FOR HOTEL ROOMS—(See Map) °c, 
° * 1D. 
Denver has a great abundance of all type rooms in hotels, motor hotels, and} M 
motels to fit everyone's desires and budget. Please notify the Housing Com- - 
* Loc 


mittee if you desire accommodations other than those listed on next page. All 
reservations will be handled on first received basis. The Housing Committee | 
will endeavor to make all reservations as requested...however, a change of 
hotels will be made if unable to secure room at requested rate. 
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HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 
1961 NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Denver, Colorado, March 27-30 


APGA Housing Committee 

% H. T. Martin, Counseling Service 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


Please make the following room reservations at (list three hotels of your choice): 


1. S * = % 


Number of rooms: Desired Rate: 
With single bed (1 person) 

With double bed (2 persons) 

With twin beds (2 persons) 


Date 





El 


Piease return this form by March Ist 


IMPORTANT! 
Do you plan to attend 
the NAWDC Convention? 














Suite (parlor, 1 twin bedroom) [] Yes (J No 
ON EEE | 
Other — ———— 
List all people occupying room. The name of each hotel guest must be listed. 
Name City and State Arrival Date* Departure Date 
* if possible, please indicote estimated time of arrival. 
Mail confirmation to: 
Miss 
a = 
Mr. Name 
Tiina iis Address—Street and Number “ae a 
City Zone 2 State 
Denver Hotels 
Connecting Suites 
Single Double Twin Beds 3 or 4 Persons 2 Persons 
Albany $6.50-— 9.50 $10.90-12.00 $12.50-14.00 
Argonaut 6.50— 9.50 8.50-11.50 9.50—1 2.00 $15.50-17.50 
*Brown Palace 8.50-17.00 13.00-17.00 14,00-19.00 20.00-22.00 $25-70 
*Cosmopolitan 8.50-11.00 12.00—18.00 14.00-20.00 22-60 
* {Denver Hilton 8.50—13.00 14,00-19.50 14.50-19.50 26-75 
Mayflower 7.50— 8.50 8.50-12.50 12.50-18.50 
Olin 5.00— 8.00 8.00—10.00 9.00-—12.00 
*Shirley Savoy 7.00- 9.00 10,00-11.50 11,00-13.00 15.00-18.50 25.00 


* Located within 2-block area. 


Olin Hotel 


YMCA 
YWCA 


t Headquarters Hotel. 


Dormitory Space for Graduate Students 


Rooms accommodating 3 or 4 persons—$3.00 each per night 


Rooms accommodating 3 or 4 persons—$2.00 each per night 
Rooms accommodating 2 persons—$2.25 to $3.25 each per night 
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For Your Convenience 


REGISTER IN ADVANCE 


Every year more and more people are attending the national Convention. 
With the expected attendance in Denver this March at an all time high you will 
be saving yourself time at the Convention and be assured of having the reserva- 
tions you wish at the special luncheons and dinners if you send in your reservation 
forms in advance. 


Fill out all the registration forms on the opposite page, make out a check 
for the total amount of the fees (registration and meals) to “APGA 1961 Con- 
vention,” and then mail the check and all three registration forms to the Conven- 


tion Treasurer: 


Dr. H. T. Martin 
Counseling Service 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


If you need a hotel reservation you are urged to mail the hotel reservation 
form at the same time as the pre-registration form. 





The Headquarters Hotel of the Convention of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association is the Denver Hilton. The Convention 
Placement Center will be located in the Hilton. The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the National Association for Women Deans 
and Counselors have arranged their time and place of convention for 
1961 to facilitate attendance at both conventions. If you are planning to 
attend both the APGA and NAWDC Conventions, send in only one hotel 
reservation form. 
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BE SURE TO RETURN ALL FORMS 


RETURN ALL FORMS 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION 
1961 NATIONAL CONVENTION 

AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
Denver, Colorade, March 27-30 
































Miss 
Mrs. —— 
Mr. Last Nome (please print clearly) First Middle 

School or Firm Title 

City Zone State 
Please indicate your membership: Your first Convention? APGA Affiliatic 
[] ACPA [] NVGA [-] ASCA ] NAWDC [] Yes [] Member 
[) NAGSCT [] SPATE [] prc Cc) wet [] No C) Student 

[] Guest 
Dote of: Arrival___..._._ _A.M./ P.M. Will you attend the NAWDC Convention 
Departure A.M./PM, [} Yes [] No 
REGISTRATION AND MEALS 

Miss 
Mrs. : — - 
Mr. Last Name (please print clearly) First Middle 








Address—street and number City Zone State 








All registrations are for the entire convention. Members save $1.00 by advance registration. At the convention th 
member fee will be $6.00. Husbands or wives of registrants may register for a $1.00 fee, if registered together. 


Check Amount 
A. Check appropriate registration fee. Here Fee Enclosed 
B. Check all meal reservations below. Member _, i ie. 
C. Enter amount for each item and total, Non-Member tt == = 
D. Make check for total amount to “APGA 1961 Convention.” Student [] 3.00 
E. You are urged to mall advance registration materials with Husband/Wife [] 1,00 ’ —S 
the hotel reservation form if housing is required. Registration total $ SS 
Meal Price 
No. (tax & tip incl.) No. of Tickets Fee 
1. ASCA Luncheon—Monday $2.50 Ss . — 
2. ACPA Luncheon—Monday 2.50 ere See ———— 
3. NAGSCT Luncheon—Tuesday 2.50 sinatniainiieminstinne —— 
4. DRC Luncheon—Tuesday 2.50 ee ee ——— 
5. APGA Banquet—Tuesday — cntitiieeadiaeael 
6. SPATE Breakfast—W ednesday 2.00 a = _ 
7. NVGA Luncheon—W ednesday 2.50 sininiinaia oak scented 
Meals total $ — 





Registration total — 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 





Make check payable to "APGA 1961 Convention” 
Send to: Dr. H. T. Martin, Counseling Service, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 
(No cancellation refunds after March 20, 1961) 








Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. Last Name (please print clearly) First Middle 
ae ete STUDENT'S CERTIFICATION 
Do not write in this space ° | certify that a 
is a bona fide student in residence at 
(code) 
___._ Registration Fee $_ 
Meals Fee ms ee 
TOTAL $_ 


Hotel Reservation C) Yes (] No (Signature of Major Professor) 





DENVER— 


Dynamic Metropolis of the Rocky Mountain Empire 


a mile high city. ..rapidly growing, forward-looking yet proud of its colorful 
pioneering history. ..its fast-changing skyline silhouetted against the backdrop of 


the magnificent Rockies. 


focal point of the entire region’s livestock, mining, petroleum, manufacturing 
and agricultural activities...transportation and distribution center. ..carnation 
capital of the world...a young city taking advantage of the enormous potential for 
industrial expansion provided by its natural resources. One of the nation’s leading 
convention cities, offering the finest in accommodations and facilities. 


a federal center...site of the United States Mint, Lowry Air Force Base, 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital, hundreds of federal offices...next door to the new 
United States Air Force Academy. 


Colorado’s Capital City of a million residents. ..served by major air, rail and 
bus lines. ..easily reached by transcontinental highways from any direction. . . host 
to thousands of visitors annually, who enjoy here a unique variety of year ’round 


pleasures and activities. 
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CONVENTION PLACEMENT CENTER 


DENVER HILTON HOTEL 


‘ DENVER, COLORADO 


MARCH 27-30, 1961 








APGA MEMBERS: Interested in a new position? 


EMPLOYERS: Seeking candidates for openings? 


The APGA Placement Service will again operate at the Convention, providing a center for 
employers seeking candidates and for members interested in new positions in the field of guidance 
and student personnel work. 


To take full advantage of these facilities you should request placement forms and register 
in advance of the Convention. Please use the request blank at the bottom of the page; forms 
will be sent to you immediately. 


Employers who do not expect to attend the Convention may list positions and indicate to 
whom a candidate may apply. Candidates must be present at the Convention in order to take 
advantage of the Convention Plocement Center facilities. 


Completed forms must be returned to the Placement Service Office before March 1, 1961; 





otherwise register at the Convention Placement Center. 


THERE IS NO CHARGE TO APGA MEMBERS OR EMPLOYERS FOR USING THE PLACEMENT 
FACILITIES 


Please send requests to: Carl McDaniels 
Placement Service Office 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Request for Convention Placement Service Forms 
(Please Print or Type) 
Please check forms desired. 


Send employer forms __ Send candidate forms 





(Name and Title) 





(Address) 


(Present Position) (Organization) 

















PLAN A TOUR OF YOUR CONVENTION CITY 


This friendly western city with its wonderful climate and generous opportunities 
for recreation and relaxation is the center of all that will make your Colorado visit 
unforgettable. 


Denver is a city of fine residential areas, outstanding museums, and beautiful 
parks. Golf courses and tennis courts are open year ’round. Denver’s unique 
mountain parks, embracing 20,000 acres just outside the city, offer an unexcelled 
variety of scenic and recreational attractions. 


The Mile High City’s sightseeing opportunities are practically endless. Drives 
of a few hours’ duration or a pleasant day’s trip out of Denver take you through 
the magnificent beauty of the Rocky Mountains. Winter and summer, spring and 
fall, the unsurpassed grandeur of this mountain scenery is yours to enjoy when 
you visit Colorado’s Capital City. 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
U. S. Mint—see money coined 
Bureau of Standards, Boulder 
University of Colorado Medical Center 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital! 
Denver Museum of Natural History 
Colorado Historical Museum 
Bureau of Reclamation (Denver Federal Center) 
Air Force Finance Center 
The Martin Company (restricted) 
Atomic Energy Commission, Rocky Flats Plant (restricted) 
Denver Research Institute at University of Denver 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Notional Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School C lor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


‘ 








OFFICERS 


President: Daniet D. Fever, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

President-Elect: E>warp C. Rognsr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Past-President: Ducatp S. Arsucx.s, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Treasurer: C. Harotp McCu ty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

Treasurer-Elect: Frorpv C. Cumminos, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Executive Director: Axtuur A. Hrrcucock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenuc, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Axtuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Lesurz O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 
SPATE 

Wituiam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 

Wixus E. Duoan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 
Elect, NAGSCT 

Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York, President, ACPA 

AsranaM Jacoss, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 

Luorp i. Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Grorce W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Pzets, Counselor, Walnut Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, ASCA 

C. Winvrecp Scort, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Witt1am E. Truax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don W. Twirorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 
S.W., Washington 25, D. C., President, NAGSCT 

Heten Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 








Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Convention and Program: ConvENTION CoorDINATOR 
(Cuarrman or Commaitrgee): Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Procram CoorpinaTor (Procram Cuatr- 
MAN): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Etbics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Guidance Advancement Program: C.C. Dunsmoor, Director, 
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Hills, New York 

International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Lipp, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsville 
Junior High School, Baltimore, land 

Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 

Publications: Walter F. Johnson, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, t of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 











